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HOW TO MAKE 
THE BEST OF LIFE 


I 
TEMPERAMENT AND HABITS 


O make the best of life it is absolutely neces- 
sary to satisfy, without over-indulging, your 
temperament. This is the most important thing 
of all. Reason is excellent, reason is admirable; 
but it is not, and should not be, the sole guide of 
life; and those wondrous persons who invariably 
act according to the dictates of reason are usu- 
ally enormous bores, disagreeable, priggish, and 
without imagination. Fortunately there are very 
few of them. 

To say that man is a reasoning animal is a 
poetical extravagance. Man is sometimes a rea- 
soning animal. But he is a temperamental ani- 
mal all the time. He is born with a certain tem- 
perament; it never stops influencing him; it is 


like the influence of the wind or the tide on a 
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ship, except that its influence is always, always 
in the same direction. No man can change his 
temperament, and scarcely any man succeeds in 
modifying it in the slightest degree. When you 
are born you are done for, in the matter of tem- 
perament. The colour of your eyes may alter, 
generally does; but your temperament won’t. It 
will show itself in your last breath. This may 
be regrettable, but it is so, and the fact should 
be faced. Arrange your existence, or let others 
arrange it for you, without fully consulting your 
temperament, and there will be trouble. Make an 
enemy of your temperament, and you will make 
the worst of life. The temperament is bound to 
win, and you will array the forces of reason 
against it in vain. In such combats reason is 
a bow-and-arrow soldier and temperament is a 
tank. Therefore come to terms with your tem- 
perament, and however young you are, and how- 
ever wise and bald and ponderous your advisers, 
let no one set you permanently on a path to 
which it objects. 

By temperament I mean the general bent and — 
character of a man’s vitality. Some men are born 
to command, others—and by far the greater num- 
ber—to obey. Some men love responsibility; the 
vast majority of us hate it; in the late war there 
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were at least five millions of armed Britons who 
loathed responsibility like the pest, but that was 
a temporary phenomenon. Some men are pas- 
sionate; more are fishes. Some men must have 
change, of place, of action, of aim; others de- 
sire only to do the same thing at the same time 
every day—the season ticket-holders of life. Some 
men prefer to work alone, others prefer to be sur- 
rounded by their fellows who are doing just what 
they themselves are doing. Some men prefer not 
to work at all. But beware of saying that a man 
is temperamentally idle. It may happen that a 
man is idle for years and then bursts into a pro- 
longed fever of activity; and this may be due 
_to a change in his bodily condition or to the 
sudden victory of a temperament that had been 
thwarted. Some men are ambitious; the majority 
are not. And a good thing, too! For a world 
full of Napoleons would soon be a world full of 
corpses and one Napoleon, who would have no 
subjects except subjects for dissection. 
It is needless to give further examples of dif- 
ferent temperaments. I have suggested some of 
the most striking contrasts in them. There are 
hundreds more, and each reader can find his own. 
Every temperament is a paramount fact, exceed- 
ing and surpassing reason. Must a man, then, 
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yield himself completely to his temperament? Cer- 
tainly he must not. Although no lasting happi- 
ness can be attained if the temperament is ut- 
terly thwarted, on the other hand a total sur- 
render to temperament is likely to result in both 
individual and general unhappiness. Perhaps in 
a few cases the temperament is wholly good; per- 
haps in a few it is wholly evil. But most temper- 
aments have in them the seeds of both good and 
evil. 

Temperaments have to be checked, like parlia- 
mentary majorities and other tyrants. You can- 
not overthrow them at will, but you can keep them 
in order, and the business of the reasoning fac- 
ulty is to keep them in order. A man’s’ tempera- 
ment may urge him to appropriate other people’s 
property without leave and without paying for it. 
He is called a thief if he is poor, and she is called 
a kleptomaniac if she is rich. The consequences 
of not putting a curb on such a temperament will 
be evil all round, but happily society takes this 
temperament in hand, and, while the temperament 
is never thereby altered, the natural results of it 
are in a measure averted. The temperament which 
urges its possessor always to give is less fortu- 
nate; society will not interfere with it, and indeed 
it is encouraged in excess on all sides and works 
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much harm. But as a rule the evil possibilities 
of a temperament are perceived with some clear- 
ness by its possessor and with more clearness 
by his friends; and reason has a fair chance 
of avoiding disastrous and absolute defeat in the 
battle with its powerful adversary. 

The answer to the question: “How far must a 
temperament be checked?” is: “You have got to 
judge for yourself.” i 

All one may safely say is that a temperament 
cannot be advantageously scotched and it cannot 
advantageously be given full liberty. Between 
these two extremes common sense must draw a 
line. Vague and difficult advice, you say! Yes! 
But life itself is vague and difficult. 


S 


It is in the choice of a career that the first 
great reckoning with temperament must occur. 
Of this crisis in life two things are to be said. 
It is of tremendous, overwhelming importance; 
and the difficulty of it can scarcely be exagger- 
ated. Frightful and tragic mistakes are made; 
yet the marvel is not that the mistakes are so 
numerous, but that they are so few. Neither the 
parent nor the youth is properly qualified to give 
a decision. Parents have a wonderful way of for- 
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getting how they felt when they were young. 
Parents have also a wonderful way of repeating 
the errors which their elders committed in regard 
to themselves. Parents, like other human beings, 
habitually mistake their own preferences and de- 
sires for the voice of omniscient wisdom. Parents 
seldom study the psychology of their children. 
Parents are apt to hold the singular belief that 
they have conferred a benefit on their children 
by bringing them into the world, and that there- 
fore their children owe them all sorts of heavy 
debts, including blind obedience. It is no uncom- 
mon sight to see a parent who has made a horrid 
mess of his own life assuming quite blandly the 
role of an autocratic Solomon to his son. 

On the other hand, if parents know little of 
youths, youths often know no more of themselves. 
Their temperaments may not be even half devel- 
oped at the moment of the choice, for not infre- 
quently, since the method of education may de- 
pend on the career chosen, the choice must be 
made at an extremely early age. Again, the 
youth may accept a passing caprice for a per- 
manent temperamental bent. The chances are ten 
to one that he is attracted by externals and in- 
essentials. Almost certainly the youth, like the 
parent, will be influenced by circumstances which 
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facilitate the apprenticeship to a career, regard- 
less of the fact that in life the early difficulties 
are trifles compared with the later. The business 
of youth is to conquer difficulties; the business of 
age is to avoid them. To shirk responsibilities 
in youth is to create difficulties for age. It is a 
form of cowardice. And whereas apprenticeship 
lasts only a few years, a baulked temperament irri- 
tates day and night till the grave. 


“IT am a lawyer,” 


says the parent. “I have a 
good practice. You will succeed to it. It is ready 
made for you. What in the name of common 
sense is all this silly talk about wanting to be an 
engineer? I never heard such rubbish.” 

Reason thinks it has vanquished temperament, 
but temperament is a vindictive and satanic crea- 
ture. It never really yields, never forgives. It 
will have its revenge, assuredly on the youth, pos- 
sibly on both the youth and the parent. 

At the root of many blunders in the choice of 
a career is the almost universal assumption that 
the youth is ambitious. I have already said that 
the majority are not, but the statement needs 
some explanation. Nearly all decent youths think 
they are ambitious, and they are encouraged in 
this notion by parents, who are unable to believe 
that the progeny which they have begotten and 
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conceived is not remarkable. And undoubtedly 
nearly all decent youths would like to be brilliantly 
successful, to stand out from their fellows, to be 
rich and powerful, to command luxuries. 

But there is a difference between this vague 
longing, which comes and goes, and which every 
one of us has felt, and the continuous, urgent, 
acute desire to get on. He who wishes the end 
wishes the means to the end. The means to the 
realisation of ambition are initiative, enterprise, 
resource, tireless. energy, invincible optimism, and. 
egotism. How many individuals genuinely want 
to make the sacrifices and to expend the energy 
required for the realisation of ambition? Exceed- 
ingly few. Ambition is like seven devils with 
whips thrashing you forward. It brings happi- 
ness only in so far as it satisfies.a temperamental 
instinct. Those who are ambitious, and success- 
fully so, are not happier than those who satisfy 
their temperaments in any other way. 

And yet parents will persuade youths, and 
youths will persuade themselves, to launch upon 
difficult and hazardous careers demanding quali- 
ties which the said youths obviously do not pos- 
sess—simply because of the delusion that to be 
ambitious is necessarily laudable! Too often a 
parent who himself has not been successfully am- 
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bitious will try, for egotistic reasons, to realise 
an ambition vicariously through his son, regard- 
less of the son’s temperament. 

“T have failed. You must succeed.” 

The parent is applauded, and unquestionably 
there is good in the idea; nevertheless, the parent 
may be committing a crime against the son. 

I agree that it is better to have loved and lost 
than never to have loved at all. But, though it is 
a good thing to try, I do not agree that it is a 
good thing to try for that which you lack the 
machinery to attain. Failure has consequences. 
If nothing succeeds like success, nothing fails like 
failure. Failure may permanently injure the 
morale of aman. It may render even minor suc-_ 
cesses impossible in the future. Failure should 
never be carelessly risked any more than typhoid 
fever. Nobody is the same after it. 

“Here is this fellow,” you exclaim, “preaching 
against ambition and against trying! Surely am- 
bition ought to be encouraged !” 

No, I am not preaching against ambition or 
against trying! I am preaching against spurious 
ambition and against trying in the wrong direc- 
tion. My only aim is to kill dangerous illusions. 
As for discouraging ambition, it cannot be done. 
Ambition will out—if there is enough of it! 
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Fewer mistakes, with fewer suppressed or ex- 
pressed tragedies, would occur in the choice of 
careers if the people chiefly concerned—the youth 
and his advisers or his autocrats—would begin 
by considering the general qualities of the youth | 
instead of the advantages of any particular 
career. That is to say, if they would argue from 
generals to particulars and not from particulars 
to generals. The great majority of youths would 
do equally well, or equally badly, in half a dozen 
different. vocations, provided all these vocations 
fall within a certain range. If a youth shows an 
aptitude for retail trade (a most fascinating 
affair), it doesn’t matter much whether he retails 
grocery, drapery, tobacco and cigars, cutlery, or 
children’s toys. And if he has a childless uncle 
in the drapery trade but manifests a leaning to- 
wards grocery, then he will be well advised to lean 
at once the other way towards drapery; his tem- 
perament will not be thereby thwarted with fatal 
results. 

If, on the other hand, the youth has an itch 
for wandering, little notion of time, a distaste 
for routine, a disgust for pen and ink—(such de- 
plorable persons do unfortunately exist and. oc- 
casionally, of course by mere fluke, they build | 
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empires)—then it is perfectly futile to say, to 
him: 

“Now your father is branch manager of a bank; 
your uncle is accountant in an insurance office; 
your godfather is a limpet in Whitehall; and your 
Aunt Lucy’s cousin has considerable influence in 
the Tramways Department of the London County 
Council. See what a fine choice of careers for 
you! Choose which ever you fancy. We will 
leave you perfectly free to pick.” 

You might as usefully leave him free to kill 
himself by drowning, hanging, ball-cartridge, or 
whisky. You and he must positively first discover 
_ what his qualities and what his defects are, and 
then afterwards gaze around for the vocations in 
which the qualities would help towards success 
and the defects be relatively harmless. And you 
must rule out all vocations, however brilliant and 
promising, in which the qualities of the youth 
would be valueless and the defects disastrous. 

There are two sorts of cases, one rare, the 
other frequent, in which the choice gives rise to 
little trouble. The first is that of the youth whose 
temperament is so powerfully inclined in a partic- 
ular direction that he knows infallibly what he 
wants and takes care that everybody else shall 
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know it too. The choice is made from the very 
start. Trouble of course may arrive in giving 
effect to it; but however grave such trouble may 
be the youth should count himself fortunate. He 
has been blessed above his fellows. His tempera- 
ment simply refuses to be baulked, and real failure 
cannot overtake him. 

The second sort is that of the youth who doesn’t 
much mind what he is put to, since he has no 
strong preferences and a temperament that is 
without intensity. This sort of man abounds in 
the land and in all lands. He does not live, but 
exists. He is not unhappy. He is certainly far 
less unhappy than the man who, possessing a 
marked temperament, has not been able to hu- 
mour it, has made an enemy of it. But he knows 
nothing of the deep, natural satisfactions of the 
other man who is doing all the time precisely 
the thing that he was born to do and that he can 
do well. This man has the tide with him and the 
wind, all the forces of Nature with him, and 
he alone is genuinely alive and making the best 
possible of life. 


e 


Strange as it may seem, the ambitious, ener- 
getic man has a rather important lesson to learn 
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from the common person who contentedly stays in 
the groove to which destiny appointed him. Not 
one ambitious man in a hundred ever learns this 
lesson or even dreams in his arrogance that the 
fellow over whose head he is climbing has anything 
to teach him. 

The ambitious man seeks after one of three 
prizes, sometimes after two of them, sometimes 
after all three: power, money, knowledge. These 
commodities take a lot of getting. Half a life, 
three-quarters of a life, may be consumed in get- 
ting them. The eyes of the ambitious man are 
therefore fixed upon a distant goal. His gaze 
never leaves the goal, and the narrow, difficult 
path leading up to it. He becomes a man of 
one idea, which all his activities must subserve. 
Time is precious; at first he dare not waste it; 
then he loses the desire to waste it; finally he 
hates to waste it and cannot bring himself to 
waste it. His habits are definitely formed, and 
fixed habits are to wrought iron what wrought 
iron is to putty. They can be neither bent 
nor broken; they develop into the prison-cell of 
the man who has formed them... . 

He attains his ambition; perhaps he is fifty 
years of age; he may be fifty-five or sixty. He 
is incapable immediately of believing that he has 
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attained it; but at length he does realise the enor- 
mous fact. 

“J have arrived!” he says to himself, incredu- 
lous, and he has to repeat and repeat: “I have 
arrived! I have arrived! I have arrived!” 

Then he says to himself: 

“There is no longer any need for me to toil as 
T have toiled, nor to confine my interests as I have 
hitherto confined them. I will relax. I will en- 
large my interests.. I will let myself go. I will 
catch pleasure as it flies.” 

And, being a man of decision, he retires to bed 
one night with the firm resolution to start the 
new life the next. morning. And he can’t start 
the new life the next morning. He is just like 
a dog who has lost his master. His master was 
the terrific inducement to work. The inducement 
has vanished. He thinks boldly: 

“My master was a tyrant, grotesquely addicted 
to discipline, cruel, hard to please, with no real 
understanding of dogs. Good riddance to him! 
I am my own master now. I will have a devil of 
a time.” 

He wags a foolish tail, trots aimlessly here and — 
there, sees and smells nothing of exciting interest, 
is disillusioned, drops off to sleep in the roadway, 
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and has a narrow escape of being killed by a 
motor-car. At last he thinks: 

“T wish to heaven my master hadn’t lost me,” 
and falls to envying all the other dogs who are 
following obediently at the heels of cruel tyrants. 

The common world beholds the victim of great 
success and exclaims: “This man has attained all 
that he wanted. He wears a grim face. Why is 
he not uproariously happy?” 

And well may the common world ask the ques- 
tion! The answer, however, is easy. The man 
is not happy because, having disposed of his ob- 
ject in life, he has no other genuine interests, and 
because he is the slave of his austere habits— 
habits not only of action but of thought. For 
half a century he has been living in the future; 
now he would live in the present and cannot. For 
half a century he has eschewed the common world; 
now he would rejoin the mass of mankind, buat 
finds that he is out of touch with it. His existence 
is drawing inexorably to a close. Nobody can 
say that he has wasted it, or that he has not 
had the immense satisfactions that spring from 
the full and successful exercise of unusually fine 
faculties. 


But has he made the best of life? The proof 
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that he has not is clear enough in the simple 
fact that his chief sensation is a feeling of dis- 
appointment. He has lived, and lived intensely, 
yet the cry in his heart is: 

“I want to begin to live, and somehow I can’t.” 

He has lived intensely, but not fully. He has 
spent two-thirds of his life in making himself what 
amounts to a monomaniac, and the impossibility 
of undoing that sinister work desolates and de- 
jects him. 

There is more in life than the successful exer- 
cise of the dominant faculties, supremely impor- 
tant as this is, And the ambitious man should 
strive, while he is yet young, to fix in his superior 
noddle that the dominant faculties are not every- 
thing, neither are they sufficient to themselves. 
The ambitious youth pegs himself down to his 
special work. He labours morning, afternoon, 
and evening. He bars out the world. He has 
no time for the world, and rather scorns it. He 
avoids women, adopting a somewhat condescend- 
ing attitude towards them, as if saying: 

“Girls are all right in their place, but I am 
called to a higher fate, and have no leisure for 
gewgaws of any description.” 

He is a monk under a rule as stern as that of 
the Trappists. His industry is as overwhelming 
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as the Falls of Niagara, and the shaken beholder 
marvels and admires and says: 

“Here is the model young man.” 

And the model young man fancies himself, and 
indeed has some grounds for fancying himself. 
But he thinks that he is doing a very fine thing, 
an unexceptionably fine thing, and what he is 
doing is not unexceptionably fine. Exception 
can and must be taken to it. 

He should consider the mediocre people, those 
lilies of the field. They toil little; they spin 
little; but they are not cut off. If they do not 
live for the future they at any rate live in the 
present, and they try their best to obtain some 
distraction every day. It cannot be denied that 
they waste time and waste it deliberately. Now 
to waste a certain amount of time is excellent, 
just as to waste a certain amount of money is 
excellent. The man who looks twice at every 
halfpenny and at every half-hour is as vast a 
nuisance as he who invariably follows the dictates 
of reason. Think of a world in which all waste 
was rigorously suppressed. It would be a terrible 
world. Yes, a moderate amount of waste—of 
time, money, brains—is a valuable, an indispensa- 
ble factor in a soundly organized existence. 
Waste is generally another name for distraction, 
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and distraction—distraction without an aim, dis- 
traction for its own sake—is essential to right 
living. 

If a man does not acquire the habit of distrac- 
tion when young, he is making trouble for his age. 
A schoolboy learns how to be a man, and a man 
should learn how to be an old man. How shall 
he enjoy unless he practises the art and craft of 
enjoyment? “I enjoy my work,” you say. Yes, 
we know all about that, but the enjoyment of 
work is not the kind of enjoyment I mean. I mean 
the kind of enjoyment that unbends the mind. 
Many ambitious men never really unbend their 
minds for thirty years. Then, when they have 
achieved, they find that “heaven has been pleased 
to give them nuts to crack after their teeth are 
gone.” <A fate that seldom happens to the ordi- 
nary man! 

. I do not wish to extol the ordinary man. He 
is all right and very necessary to the scheme of 
things, but the ambitious man is a better. Only, 
the ordinary man succeeds in this one particular 
where the other too frequently fails. He spreads 
pleasure pretty evenly through his whole life. He 
doesn’t deprive himself for forty years in order 
to have an indigestible surfeit for ten years. And 
he has had the wit to discover that women, in 
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spite of all that is said against them, are civilising 
to the male and the unrivalled unbenders of the 
masculine mind. 
Naturally, the ambitious man will not imitate 
the unambitious. But he might deign to take a 
hint from the unambitious. He might go a little 
way in imitation; he might effect some compromise 
between living in the present and living in the 
future. He will object that he has not the time. 
The objection is overruled. There is something 
wrong with a scheme which renders life incomplete 
during the years when the capacity for savouring 
life is at its highest. 


S 


The over-cautious will certainly exclaim here: 

“But this is dangerous advice you are giving!” 

It is. All advice, however, is dangerous, both 
to the giver and to the taker. And to be alive 
at all is a highly dangerous experience. Those 
who really wish to avoid all perils should arrange 
to expire, and even then . . .! This applies to the 
ambitious and to the unambitious equally. I sadly 
admit that it is quite possible, in the strife for 
perfection, to check good habits too severely and 
so fall into the other extreme of bad habits. But 
in my view the risk is worth running. I am not 
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at all sure whether the worst of all sinners is not 
the self-righteous, self-opinionated, self-compla- 
cent prig. If I had to choose between passing 
the rest of my existence alone on a desert island 
with this gentleman and passing the rest of my 
existence alone on a desert island with an incom- 
petent and negligent, broad-minded failure, I 
should undoubtedly vote for the latter. There is 
something to be said for failures—they are usually 
broad-minded. Whereas an excessive indulgence 
in good habits is bound to develop priggishness. 

The truth—and when I use this huge word 
“truth” I, of course, mean only one facet of the 
truth—the truth is that life ought to be a feat 
of balancing, guided by a sense of proportion. 
To employ a simile: The right path lies, sometimes 
straight, sometimes curving, along a ridge from 
which the ground slopes downward on either side, 
now gradually, now steeply. Any simpleton can 
see and. keep the path when the slope from it is 
steep and terrifying; it is the gradual slope which 
is to be feared, even by the wariest. And the 
gradual slope always gets steeper as it proceeds, 
so that after a certain point of declension has’ 
been reached it cannot be re-climbed, or it can only 
be re-climbed by the most transcendent effort of 
will and energy and persistence, an effort of which 
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the majority would be incapable. As similes lose 
their value if carried too far, I will here drop this 
particular simile. 

The balancing aforementioned is accomplished 
_ by means of habits, chiefly mental habits, of which 
physical habits are merely the creation. Beware 
of absolutely fixed habits. They are nearly al- 
ways the sign that the sense of proportion has 
gone or is going, and that one part of the mental 
organism is flourishing at the expense of another. 
Fixed habits become ruthless; in the end they will 
demand terrific sacrifices from their rivals in the 
organism. 

You may read in the paper such an item 
as the following: “Mr. Joshua Crath died yes- 
terday at the age of eighty-eight. He was to 
the end a prominent member of the choir of Win- 
chester Cathedral, and it was his boast that he 
had not missed a single service for seventy-six: 
years.” 

The record is appalling. Not to miss services 
is laudable on the part of a chorister, but not to 
miss a service for seventy-six years is a crime 
against the humanity in oneself. It is plain that 
after Mr. Joshua Crath had done, say, twenty-five 
years without a break, his life must have been re- 
duced to one sole object—not to miss services in 
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Winchester Cathedral. The habit of not missing 
services in Winchester Cathedral must have come 
to occupy the throne of an autocrat in his organ- 
ism. The conscience of Mr. Crath’s organism 
was that habit, and it had no other ‘conscience. — 
Every social and family consideration was judged 
by one standard. Will attendance at the services 
in Winchester Cathedral be interfered with? If 
so, away with it! 

This is an extreme example, but eicanuiles of 
the same species are to be found in all of us. 
When a wife says (not without wifely pride) of 
her husband: “John always works at so-and-so, 
or plays at so-and-so, at such and such a time. 
Nothing will induce him to miss it,” then the hus- 
band should look out for himself. The chances 
are a thousand to one that he is off the high ridge. 
His sense of proportion is waning. An implacable 
tyrant is ascending the throne, and what ought 
to be a republic is being transformed into an ab- 
solute monarchy. 

When a habit gets fixed, break it at any cost, 
and see what happens. The mere breaking is good 
in itself, being a proof of self-control; but the ok- 
ject of breaking is to find out what the habit has 
been doing for one, how far it has been interfer- 
ing with the well-being of other faculties, and also 
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incidentally with the well-being of other people. 
What has been deemed to be a good habit, a habit 
conducive to the fullest exploitation of the organ- 
ism, may well turn out to be a bad habit pro- 
ducing more harm than good. The all-round 
effect of habits—not the obviously beneficial only 
—must positively be tested, and it can only be 
tested by temporarily breaking the habits and ex- 
amining the total results of so doing. 

Few, if any, habits have an exclusively beneficial 
influence on the organism as a whole. The affair 
of living to the best advantage is extremely com- 
plicated. We know little of the physical part of 
the organism. We know far, far less of the mental 
part of the organism, though important discov- 
eries about it have recently been made. A man 
at the end of his life has scarcely begun to know 
himself. And yet the right way of treating the 
organism has to be found by the young; if it is not 
found early, and kept, the great job is muddled 
past recovery. A hard task for the young, espe- 
cially as Providence in its wisdom has deprived 
the young of the faculty of learning from the 
old! The young can only succeed by remembering 
that, in a sense much deeper than is generally 
realised, man is a creature of habit. 


II 


ESTABLISHING GOOD HUMOUR: 
THREE AIDS 


NLESS you believe that solitude is the best 

of life, and have the money and enterprise 
to buy a mountain-top and the skill to do your 
own washing-up, fabricate your own clothes and 
food, and extract your own teeth, you will not 
make the best of life without making the best of 
your relations with your fellow-creatures. Now, 
the subject of human relations is immense—and 
growing every year—but two main principles run 
through it like great roads. 

Perhaps you have caught a horrid little boy 
pulling the legs off a live fly. Perhaps you have 
been the horrid little boy yourself; most of us ° 
have. He enjoys the operation with a wonder- 
fully detached mind. Of course, he is inflicting 
atrocious cruelty, and doing it deliberately, for — 
his own diversion. I call him horrid, and at the 
moment of dismembering he certainly is horrid. 


But he is not generally a monster of iniquity. 
32 ; 
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Probably his mother dotes on him, and rightly ; 
and he is capable of tenderness even to his sisters. 
He may be a fine boy, full of ideals and good in- 
tentions and the desire to leave the world better 
than he found it. Yet he will torture a helpless 
and innocent animal! Why? Simply because it 
does not occur to him to think what the fly is 
feeling. 

He omits to put himself in the place of the fly. 
. He doesn’t ask himself: 

‘“‘Suppose a man as big as the Eiffel Tower came 
and pulled my legs off, how should I feel?” 

No, he lacks the imagination which is necessary 
to this feat of putting himself in the fly’s place. 
One of the chief defects of youth, if not the chief 
defect, is lack of imagination. You say: 

“Oh! But it can’t be lack of imagination. I 
happen to know this particular boy. He is a very 
imaginative boy. He will push the sofa into the 
middle of the room, jump on to it, and imagine 
himself on a desert island; and he can make up 
stories and adventures for himself in a marvellous 
way.” 

That, however, is not due to imagination, but 
to fancy or invertion—a different and an inferior 
thing. If, for example, he could really imagine 
himself on a desert island he wouldn’t play at the 
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desert island game, for the reason that it would 
be far too unpleasant. He confines his fancy and 
invention to the pleasant, romantic aspects of the 
affair. 

The test of genuine imagination is the power 
to put yourself fully in the place of another being. 
By so doing, and not otherwise, you will avoid 
unnecessary social friction—and here is the first 
great principle of right human relations. Not all 
friction can be avoided, but a vast deal of fric- 
tion can be avoided. The fly might have to be 
killed as a poison-carrier. But the boy sets up 
unnecessary friction between himself and the fly, 
and if the fly was a few sizes larger the boy would 
soon know about the friction. (Boys are much 
less apt to pull the legs off wasps, bees, or hornets, 
because these beasts can react on the boy and 
make friction apparent.) 

It is notorious that youth is cruel, uncompro- 
mising, and harsh in judgment. Youth will deny 
this hotly, but the thing is so; and the chances 
are a thousand to none that when youth ages it 
will come round to the view that youth is cruel, 
uncompromising, and harsh. A large part of the | 
explanation lies in the above-named defect—lack 
of imagination. Nearly all cruelty in human re- 
lations springs from lack of imagination. 
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The deliberate cultivation of the gift of putting 
yourself in the other person’s place is the begin- 
ning of wisdom in human relations and the founda- 
tion of permanent good humour. The practice of 
this gift will change the very flavour of life. Its 
influence on the other person is magical—he feels 
at once that he is being understood; but its in- 
fluence on oneself is almost equally magical. When 
you understand a person, realise his circum- 
stances, desires, difficulties, you appreciate him, 
you like him. You like him because you become 
him. You make excuses for him. You turn his 
flank instead of offering a frontal attack. You 
_are in the citadel before he knows where he is, 
and he feels glad to have you there. His life is 
sweetened, and so is yours. 

My position is that the regular, detailed exercise 
of the imagination in regard to others should take 
precedence over all other educational exercises. it 
cannot be usefully started on a considerable scale 
until the faculties have reached a certain degree 
of maturity, but it should be started too soon 
rather than too late. Boys themselves have the 
rudiments of the gift. Nearly any boy will 
say :— 

“T sha’n’t tell father this morning that I’ve 
damaged the car—he’s not in a good temper. I'll 
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wait till to-night—he may have made a good score 
at golf.” 

The boy, in a crude manner, is exercising real 
imagination; he is putting himself in his father’s 
place. The gift is developing within him. 

Sometimes when I see young men—yes, and old 
men, too—doing physical jerks, I think that the 
same amount of time given to the cultivation of 
the imaginative faculty might have decidedly more 
important results. 

How is the faculty to be cultivated? By pri- 
vately questioning oneself about the other man. 
“What does he want more than anything else? 
What is his weak point? What is his strong 
point? Why is he gloomy to-day? Why is he 
radiant? What are his worries? What is his 
notion of myself? How can I give him pleasure? 
Is he unwell? What are the things that annoy 
him? What is he thinking about? How can I 
flatter him? How should I feel in his place?” 
The faculty will grow just as a muscle will grow; 
also it will wither just as a muscle will wither; 
and for the same reasons. 

You may argue that the ultimate aim of the - 
whole business is selfish. I would not deny it. 
But if you try to decide what is selfish and what 
is not you are lost. Nobody will ever decide what 
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is selfish and what is not. The puzzle is academic, 
and has little practical interest. Whatever your 
aim may be in practising imagination and putting 
yourself in the other man’s place, the beneficial 
nature of the result is beyond argument. It works 
good aljl round. It lessens friction; it increases 
comprehension; it broadens the mind; it is at the 
bottom of all diplomacy; it furthers your desires 
more quickly than any other device; it is the 
_ highest form of sagacity; it brightens the whole 
aspect of existence. 


@ 


The second main principle which should domi- 
nate human relations is as negative as the first 
is positive. First, understand your fellow. Sec- 
ond, do not judge him, or at any rate do not 
judge him adversely. It will be said that, since 
“to understand everything is to forgive every- 
thing,” the second is merely a corollary of the 
first. I do not think that this is so. To under- 
stand everything is not to forgive everything. It 
may happen that an expert in understanding is 
a severe judge of all conduct except his own. 
Some men will analyse motives with extraordinary 
insight and fairness, and then behave like merci- 
less executioners to the subject of their analysis. 


- 
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And even if to understand everything did result 
in forgiving everything, the aphorism would have 
little practical application to human beings, be- 
cause we never do and never shall understand 
everything. 

No! Do not for one absurd moment imagine 
that the effort of putting yourself in the place 
of your fellow is the final effort in the immense 
and complicated business of achieving good hu- 
mour. Having understood as far as you can—re- 
frain from moral condemnation! You may use- 
fully practise moral laudation, within reasonable 
limits, though there can be no point in carrying 
indulgence to the limit of mawkishness; but do 
not judge adversely. The habit of judging, and 
especially of judging adversely, is at once the 
most popular and the most ridiculous of all hu- 
man habits. It is more popular than alcohol, 
more ridiculous than vanity, and probably more 
poisonous than any drug yet invented. 

Who am I to judge? Who are you to pass 
verdicts? Who put us on the bench? Have we ; 
heard all the evidence, or the hundredth part of 
it? Is there any possibility of us doing so? Are 
we not all equally in the dock? There is some- 
thing tragically comic about the spectacle of one 
human being judging another. “Judge not that 
ye be not judged” is a historic and a magnificent 
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maxim. Yet I would venture to suggest that the 
purpose of not judging is not to avoid being 
Judged oneself but to maintain one’s own decency. 
It is indecent to judge another. It is, in the legal 
phrase, ultra vires. At the very worst, surely you 
are bound to say that the fellow was “born like 
that,” with certain lamentable instincts and im- 
moral twists, and can’t help his turpitudes! 

Do you judge yourself? Not usually. A few 
people do. They “lie awake at night weeping 
for their sins,” but never for their big, glaring 
sins—only for their little sins or for purely imagi- 
nary sins. And I am not sorry for them because, 
while they are a nuisance to me personally, I know 
that they are enjoying themselves. An enlarged 
conscience is much more fun than an enlarged 
liver. But the majority of us do not judge our- 
selves adversely. We have all the material for 
adverse judgment before us, even if we don’t care 
to examine it closely—but we refrain from judg- 
ment. We are always the advocate for the de- 
fence, and our ingenuity in defence is absolutely 
prodigious. The consequence is that we are on 
very good terms with ourselves. If we held the 
same attitude towards our féllows we should be 
on very good terms with the rest of the world: 
which is the immediate aim. 

But, you say, one is bound to judge. Conclu- 
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sions are unavoidable. Not at all. It is quite 
possible to refrain by an effort of the will. Often, 
when the case seems to us to be difficult, we do 
easily refrain. Well, the case is really always 
difficult. It will be soon enough for us to begin 
judging when we have attained omniscience. We 
aren’t there yet. Perhaps I had better speak for 
myself and say that I am not. Suspension of 
judgment, abstinence from judgment, can as- 
suredly be acquired by continual watchfulness. It 
is a mere habit, like other habits—like the habit 
of judging. Its results are a conspicuous lessen- 
ing of self-conceit, an increase of charitableness, 
and the growth of a general pleasantness. In- 
deed, it confirms and strengthens all the ex- 
cellent consequences of putting yourself in the 
other man’s place. This is the second aid towards 
good humour. 

But I am not to be interpreted as recommend- 
ing the abolition of the penal code. No doubt, 
if there were fewer judges, and if the prison sys- 
tem was rather less, instead of rather more, 
vicious than the criminals whom it martyrises, 
the world would be a better place; but a penal 
code is essential. Society must protect itself. — 
However clumsily and wickedly and inefficiently, 
it must protect itself from the antisocial effects 
of certain acts. Its first duty is to hold together 
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and maintain its authority over its members. 
Any society must govern according ‘to the plane 
of intelligence of the more stupid mass of its mem- 
bers. And it must have rules, and those rules 
must have as few exceptions as possible. It is 
bound to be less human than a human being; and 
some of the standards of conduct applying to a 
human being cannot, and should not, apply to a 
society. A society must judge, and it must ap- 
point human beings to judge on its behalf, and 
those human beings must not deal with the origin 
of transgressions against the code; they can only 
deal with such transgressions in the light of their 
effects on the structure of the society. They are 
not individuals but impersonal agents. 

And even individuals must protect themselves. 
A man’s duty is to keep his end up. As a matter 
of practice the Biblical exhortation to turn the 
other cheek has not yet had any conspicuous suc- 
cess in the Christian world. I am well within the 
mark in saying that nine hundred and ninety-nine 
people out of every thousand, from archbishops 
to bootblacks, consistently ignore this exhortation 
in the conduct of their private lives. And indeed 
it is a direct incitement to anarchy. It would 
not work in Heaven itself. It never did work any- 
where. 

If one man does an act which injures or might 
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iijure the well-being of another man, the second 
has got to take measures to guard his own in- 
terests. He would be a fool and a sinner if he 
did not. 

This procedure, however, is not necessarily con-’ 
nected with moral judgment. If the required pro- 
cedure involves unpleasantness for the injurer, 
that, so far as the defender is concerned, is acci- 
dental and not essential. If you broke with vio- 
lence into my house and refused to retire, I might 
not presume to judge and condemn you, but I 
should presume to hit you over the head with 
a poker. Circumstances may and do arisé in 
which it is possible to hit a fellow-creature over 
the head in a spirit of perfect Christian charity. 
It is the spirit in which these defensive things 
are done which alone counts. The occasional 
necessity of doing them cannot at all impair the 
force of the argument in favour of abstinence 
' from adverse judgments. And a man ought to 
be able to do them without thereby losing his 
good humour and becoming a moral prig who 
arrogates to himself functions which are reserved 
for some power higher than the human: 


2 


I have dealt with two matters concerning oné’s 
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relations with others. I will now deal with a 
matter concerning oneself alone. 

Few people pay attention to the mass of faces 
and demeanours which, especially in large towns, 
they see every day of their lives. Most of us 
naturally will notice a face or demeanour now 
and then, but we take the mass for granted, like 
bricks in an enormous wall. We see mechanically, 
without real observation, and though we have full 
opportunity for doing so, we fail to draw general 
conclusions from the vast quantities of human 
facts presented to us between every sunrise and 
sunset. If we did draw general conclusions, there 
is one above all others that we should certainly 
draw ; and since everybody is very much like every- 
body else, we should have the wit to apply the 
same conclusion to ourselves. 

That conclusion is that the majority of us, in 
addition to adopting a too critical attitude to- 
wards the human race, are addicted to worrying. 
Worry sits on the countenance of nearly every 
season ticket-holder in the morning train and in 
the evening train. You see it in the streets, offices, 
and restaurants, and you can even meet it in the 
country lanes. The habit of worrying infallibly 
leaves its mark, and the mark is there for all to 
notice. 
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Most people who have the money to buy them 
take drugs of some sort or another; perhaps rela- 
tively harmless drugs, but still drugs. Penetrate 
into the secret existence of nearly any man or 
woman, and, with the rarest exceptions, you will 
find drugs. Nay, you have only to begin talking 
about drugs to anybody, and the favourite drug 
of your companion will float up to the surface of 
the conversation. Chemists, those discreet reposi- 
tories of hidden knowledge of human weakness, 
know that we are a nation of drug-takers, and 
most of them would be put out of business in a 
month if we suddenly ceased to take drugs save 
openly and under doctor’s orders. Not that self- 
drugging does any good in the main result. It 
undoubtedly does more harm than good. 

Now, in a similar way we are a nation of secret 
worriers. I maintain that no average honest ob- 
server, using his eyes, can walk along a busy street 
or journey in a daily train and avoid this general 
conclusion. To which you may reply that the 
majority of us have ample cause for worry. With 
which I do not agree. I will define worrying as 
letting the mind dwell persistently on troubles. — 
That everybody has troubles is sure. But that 
the majority of us have enough troubles to justify 
us in letting our minds dwell on them persistently 
is far less sure. Indeed, I would deny it. Miser- 
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able and even tragic lives are not rare, but the 
average person in any Anglo-Saxon community 
enjoys an ordered and secure existence. He sel- 
dom has as much as he wants; often he has a 
lot less than he needs ; but he generally has enough 
to manage with. The means of contentment are 
his if he knows how to employ them. He might 
be better off, but he might also be a lot worse 
off. Misfortunes may come, but they are usually 
not the misfortunes that in his worrying he has 
foreseen. 

The truth is that most of us live in expecta- 
tion of some catastrophe that never occurs. Look 
back into the weird history of your own brain, 
so full of secrets that nobody will ever learn, and 
dare to say that this is not so. You will not 
dare. And you may reasonably count on it that 
when you come to die you will still have escaped 
from those calamities the thought of which has. 
irritated, if not’ poisoned, your days since first 
you understood the meaning of responsibility. If 
the experience of generations is a guide, it is 
certain that quite eighty per cent. of all worrying 
is perfectly futile. And of course it is worse than 
futile—it is harmful; it is a canker eating at the 
roots of happiness. The complexion of the gen- 
eral life of the community would change, faces 
and voices would brighten, paradise itself would 
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be anticipated, if all perfectly futile, ‘silly, and 
noxious worrying could be abolished. 7 

There is worrying and worrying, and distinc- 
tions must be made between the different kinds of 
this affliction, according to their causes. If the 
cause and the consequences are alike entirely be- 
yond your control and outside your responsibility, 
to worry over the affair is childish and serves no 
end whatever. You have to accept it, suffer it, 
and cheerfully make the best of it. This is ob- 
vious; yet people, grown-up persons, genuine 
adults, apparently sane, will, as a fact, worry over 
such affairs. 

On the other hand, if the trouble is due to some 


act or omission of your own, and the consequences 


are to any extent avoidable or remediable by your- 
self, then a generous amount of worry is not mis- 
placed and too much worrying is better than too 
little. For be it remembered that individuals ex- 
ist who never worry, and whose ability not to 
worry is due merely to a complete absence of the 
sense of responsibility and the sense of danger. 
These individuals have made a vice out of a virtue. 

Between the two extremes above-mentioned an 


infinite variety of kinds of trouble might be indi- 


cated; they can be sorted out simply and satis- 
factorily on the broad principle that the less they 
are avoidable and remediable, the less is the ex- 
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cuse for worrying about them. Reflection, cogita- 
tion, planning, preparation for the worse or the 
worst—these things may, and probably will, be 
advisable or necessary in a greater or a smaller 
' degree, but beyond the proper degree they are 
harmful. 

Large numbers of people imagine that if five 
grains of a medicine constitute a good remedy for 
a given disease, ten grains will be twice as good 
a remedy. The notion is false, and equally false 
is the notion that two hours’ cogitation over a 
trouble will necessarily be twice as useful as one 
hour. One hour may yield a harvest of sagacity ; 
two hours may degenerate into mere worrying. 
How is one to tell when cogitation has lasted long 
enough? It is not very difficult to tell. Take 
the well-known experience, with which we are all 
of us familiar, of waking up to a worry in the 
middle of the night—just before dawn is the really 
sinister hour. The thoughts run round and 
round. They recur with the periodicity of 
hobby-horses. Nothing will stop them; nothing 
will vary them; and as the brain fatigues itself 
so does the aspect of the affair get gloomier and 
gloomier until universal perdition seems to occupy 
the entire horizon. At this point, if you have 
any luck, you drop off to sleep. And when 
you awaken into the light of day the monstrous 
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absurdity of the nocturnal reflections, their gross 
lack of balance and of perspective, fill you with 
a startled sense of idiocy. Well, cogitation de- 
velops into worrying when the same thoughts 
monotonously recur and recur. And, all worry- 
ing, at whatever time it takes place, has some 
of the character of those night-lunacies. It is 
bereft of common sense; it lacks balance and per- 
spective, and makes for mischief. To act accord- 
ing to its conclusions is perilous, and sometimes 
fatal. 

Worrying is a bad habit of mind. And since 
habits of mind resemble bodily habits, and are 
formed and broken in a similar way, the problem 
of curing it should not be insoluble. Good habits 
are formed through regular discipline, and broken 
through indulgence. Bad habits are formed 
through indulgence and broken by regular disci- 
pline. But habits of mind are usually less man- 
-ageable than bodily habits, and that is the trouble 
about worrying. You can cause the body to per- 
form certain gymnastics at a given time every 
day, but to exercise the same power over the mind 
is a different matter. 

The mind has a limited monarchy over the bod 
What is the force that has even a very limited 
monarchy over the mind? Is the mind the Ego, 
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or is the mind merely the servant of the Ego? 
If it is merely the servant, it is a very unreliable, 
capricious, inefficient, and disobedient servant. At 
this point one is apt to tumble into quagmires 
of psychological speculation, which may amuse 
those who are interested in intellectual bogs but 
which cannot usefully further the present pur- 
pose. We may as well keep carefully out of them 
and just assert as a dogma that the “I,” the 
Ego, whatever it is, can and does, as a matter 
of daily fact, exert some sort of control over the 
mind. And when the need is acute the control 
usually increases. 

The idle youth wastes months before the ex- 
amination; his mind has got the bit between its 
teeth; but in the last month, desperately, the 
youth chastises and masters his mind, compelling 
it to concentrate for long periods on the most 
distasteful subjects. The point is that he forces. 
it to concentrate. 

The grown man falls in love and neglects his 
business, which begins to suffer gravely. At 
length, frightened, he drags his mind off the im- 
age of the girl, and lashes it into affairs which 
are to the girl as sand is to sugar. 

This is perhaps an extreme form of ithotive, 
gestion. I should not care to have to define auto- 
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suggestion. If it means anything, it ought to 
mean suggesting something to oneself. But I do 
not see how one can suggest anything to oneself. 
One cannot start suggesting to oneself until the 
suggestion is already there, and if it is already 
there, the trick is already done. The “I,” how- 
ever, can suggest particular activities to the men- 
tal apparatus, and if auto-suggestion means any- 
thing it must mean such suggestion, from the 
“I” to the mental apparatus. 

The New Nancy school of psychological per- 
formers claims to have made real progress in the 
practice of both hetero-suggestion (suggestion 
from another person) and auto-suggestion. It 
claims to have cured diseases, such as varicose 
veins, by means of suggestion. In my blunt Brit- 
ish savagery I do not believe this story; I think 
the Nancy school is deceiving itself. That the 
immediate symptoms (but not the cause) of, say, 
a mild nervous headache can be permanently or 
temporarily removed by auto-suggestion I do be- 
lieve, for I have done it myself; and I believe 
also that sleep can sometimes be so induced. But 
I would not go farther. Hypnotism is undoubt- 
edly dangerous, and I should be surprised if auto- 
suggestion were not in some degree dangerous. 


But there are two details of mental practice 
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in auto-suggestion which, in my opinion, might 
be advantageously accepted from the Nancy 
school by all of us. The first is: Do not bully 
the mind—persuade it. Do not say: “You shall 
or I'll break your neck for you.” Say, in a per- 
suasive tone: “You will, ’m sure you will. I’m 
quite sure you will.” For many years I was an 
advocate of compulsion for the mind. I have now 
abandoned compulsion, owing to the arguments of 
the Nancy school. 

The second detail has to do with the mechanical 
process of getting the mind to stick to one point. 
The mind is a greater wanderer than Ulysses was. 
It simply will not stay where it is put, though 
Heaven knows it loves to stay where it is not 
put and where .it ought not to be. The new 
Nancy dodge is to repeat the suggestive phrase 
in a low, persuasive tone as fast as you can pos- 
sibly utter it; thus has the mind no chance to 
wander! It is certainly a good dodge. 

So, if X is your worry, you repeat at the ut- 
most possible speed, in a nice, seductive, conciliat- 
ing, and yet absolutely convinced voice: “You will 
not think about X at all. No, you will not.” 
This device, if honestly and regularly employed, 
“works,” and should ultimately prove to be a 


practically complete cure for worry. 
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Some, of course, will regard all this Nancy stuff 
as in the nature of a circus. I do not assert that 
they are wrong, but my impression is that they 
are far from being wholly right. Others will 
clutch at itas hypochondriacs swallow a new pat- 
ent medicine. But both camps will, I hope, adopt 
the wisdom of two plain maxims which are thou- 
sands of years older than any Nancy school. The 
first is: If you don’t want the mind to indulge 
in one sort of activity, give it something else to 
do. The mind will not do two things at once. 
When you are worrying, do not merely try not to 
worry ; give the mind a definite task, positive, not 
negative. The second is: Unburden yourself to 
a friend, whatever the disadvantage may be. To- 
tal suppression is the worst of all evils in this 
matter of worrying. 

In one way or another of mental gymnastics 
the habit of worrying can assuredly be either 
broken or very considerably modified. And when 
the break or the modification has been accom- 
plished, the result in happiness and zest will as- 
tonish the liberated victim. This is the third great 
aid towards good humour. 


Til 
THE BUSINESS OF EDUCATION 


HE object of education is to prepare us for 
complete living. Herbert Spencer said this, 

and as one of his few remaining admirers I agree 
with him, though I doubt whether he himself knew 
what “complete living” is. Even assuming him 
to have been as ill as he thought he was, his own 
existence could not be described as a satisfactory 
illustration of the value of his own theories. In- 
deed, a man who would stuff his ears up in order 
to escape the conversation of his friends was with- 
out doubt strongly desirous of living incompletely. 
Nevertheless, the educational theories of Spencer, 
which are now at least seventy years old, still 
powerfully survive. I only mention his case as 
a warning to those, especially the young and cock- 
sure, who assume that their practice is bound to 
accord with their theory. It is a fact that the 
people who are best satisfied with their own educa- 
tion are too often the very people who don’t know 


how to live, either completely or incompletely. 
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Anyhow, here we all are, with a mechanism of 
body and mind, destined to spend a certain 
amount of time in a universe of which each of 
us is the centre. And the problem of complete 
living is the problem of getting the best and the 
fullest we can out of the strange adventure. 
Query: What should be the curriculum of our ed- 
ucation? The query, of course, cannot be ade- 
quately answered. The most we can do towards 
finding an answer is to enumerate certain branches 
of knowledge and discipline without which it is 
obvious that complete living cannot possibly be 
achieved. 

For instance, there is the aforesaid mechanism 
of body and mind. This is our instrument, ma- 
chine, or apparatus for the earthly task. And we 
have nothing else. If our bodies are not efficiently 
working, our minds cannot work efficiently (and 
probably vice versa), and complete living is at 
once scotched. Not one human machine in a 
million will keep itself in order. Human machines 
need constant attention, and they cannot be at- 
tended to properly if they are not understood. 
Hence some knowledge of human physiology (the 
science of our body and its-functions) and of psy- 
chology (the science of our mind and its func- 
tions) is an essential preliminary to complete liv- 
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ing, and no branch of education can be regarded 
as more important than this. 

Unless you have some sound information about, 
and comprehension of, your own organism, you 
are in a situation similar to, but far worse than, 
that of the man who is given a beautiful car 
and starts to drive it away without ascertaining 
the principles of the engine and what the levers 
and other exterior gadgets really signify. He 
may go some distance and avoid trouble, but it 
is absolutely sure that he will not get the best 
out. of the car, nearly sure that he will damage 
it, and fairly sure that he will have a break-down. 
All which, again, is obvious, and I ought to apol- 
gise for stating it to an enlightened public. 

And yet who among us can put his hand over 
his liver and say with certainty: “My liver is 
exactly there”—the liver being the largest organ 
in the human frame? Why, most people don’t 
know where the stomach is until they get a pain 
therein; and they imagine that their lungs are a 
kind of twin bags which they fill with fresh air 
when they breathe. They do not suspect that 
mental fatigue produces an actual physical poison, 
or that the skin itself is an excretory organ of 
high importance, or that a yawn is primarily a 


sign of defective aeration. They exist in a con- 
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dition of dangerous ignorance. They are aware 
of this ignorance, and they rather like it, and 
the notion of curing it by a course of study is 
repugnant and even shocking to them. They 
consider that detailed information about their in- 
teriors is not quite nice, and, indeed, to be depre- 
cated. 

Such ignorance pervades every intellectual rank 
of society, and it is noticeably rife among our 
educational mandarins, who habitually prescribe 
for certain large sections of young students a rule 
of life which is an outrage against common sense 
and common decency. In a word, the streets of 
the universe are packed with drivers of motor- 
cars who can’t drive because they most comically 
and most tragically don’t know at all what sort 
of a weird thing it is they are shoving along. 

Again, just as we cannot reasonably expect 
to attain to complete living unless we know what 
we are, we cannot resonably expect the same un- 
less we know where we are, both in time and in 
space. We must at any rate have some general 
knowledge about the earth to which we are cling- 
ing as it whirls. After all, the earth is not so 
very big—and travelling makes it smaller every 
year! “The sun is immensely larger than the earth, 
and there are stars so huge that if they were 
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put where the sun is they would occupy the whole 
space of the earth’s orbit—and a lot more beside. 
Therefore we need not be frightened of the earth 
as a subject. We ought to have some concise 
knowledge of universal geography and of universal 
history. The two go together and are properly 
inseparable, and the point of them is that they 
show us where we stand. 

We shall learn from geography the importance 
of environment, and from history the annoying 
but useful truth that all acts have consequences, 
and that those consequences cannot be escaped. 
Also that society is for ever moving on, evolving 
out of something into something else; that there 
is nothing final or absolute; no goal, but a suc- 
cession of goals; that everything is always in a 
state of flux or change, and that this is the very 
essence and meaning of life! Such knowledge will 
be reinforced by some study of science in its main, 
principles. Through combining geography and 
history with some science, and in no other way, 
shall we become possessed of the supreme idea of 
evolution fortified by the full, conscious convic- 
tion that natural laws cannot be circumvented. 
Without a realization of this supreme conception, 
and without this guiding conviction, complete liv- 
ing can be naught but a sentimental dream, for 
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the reason that the material is lacking for sound 
judgment of aims, conduct, and life-values gener- 
ally. 

Thirdly, it is obvious that complete living can- 
not be achieved unless our education enables us 
to develop our faculties in such a way as to earn 
a livelihood. The chief thing after all is to keep 
alive and to perform the feat with pleasure to 
ourselves. No use or sense in magnificently edu- 
cating ourselves for complete living if in the end 
we have to depend on others for our bread-and- 
butter, or if we can only earn our bread-and- 
butter in ways that are repugnant to us! Before 
it is anything, living is, and ought to be, a busi- 
ness proposition; and no human specimen is more 
absurd than he who can do everything except keep 
himself by his own exertions. 

Further, as every human being is a citizen, 
every scheme of education should comprise the 
attainment of knowledge concerning the rights 
and duties of citizenship. The welfare of the 
State depends upon every citizen individually ex- 
ercising his rights and performing his duties in 
a sagacious manner. Every citizen should know. 
the essentials about national and local govern- 
ment, and about the difficulties which beset gov- 
erning bodies, from the highest to the lowest, 
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under whose sway he is. It should be equally im- 
possible for a windbag on the parish council, or 
for a knave in Parliament, to dupe him by spout- 
ing theatricalities. He cannot be said to have 
reached complete living until he has opinions of 
his own, and informed opinions, which will en- 
able him to be a citizen to his own advantage and 
to the advantage of the community. 

And then, no man can be sure of living com- 
pletely unless he studies the principles and prac- 
tice of education as a subject in itself. One’s own 
individual education must include a comprehension 
of education in general. Why? When he has 
dealt with his own case, why must the individual 
trouble about general principles? It was Herbert 
Spencer, a bachelor, who answered that as the. 
chances are in favour of every individual becom- 
ing a parent, every individual should understand 
the subject of education in order that he may 
do justice to his children. The majority of par- 
ents are agreed that parenthood, though ad- 
mittedly it satisfies a profound instinct, and may 
- give intense joy, is a terrible responsibility, cause 
of friction and worry, and source of disappoint- 
ment. The black side of parenthood could natu- 
rally never be abolished, but assuredly its black- 
ness would be mitigated if parents knew a little 
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better what they were about. As a fact, they 
too often start out on the tremendously difficult 
enterprise of bringing up children without the 
slightest idea of what they are about. They blun- 
der; they suffer; the unfortunate children suffer ; 
and the hope of complete living vanishes. A man 
may indeed live completely until he becomes a 
parent, and then find himself faced with com- 
plications which he had utterly forgotten to pre- 
pare himself for, and from a success he deterio- 
rates into a failure. He has not looked ahead 
far enough. At twenty it did not occur to him 
to think of what is involved in the vast affair 
of producing the next generation; and quite pos- 
sibly, if anybody had suggested to him that he 
should arm himself for fatherhood, he would have 
laughed as the young laugh at mere priggishness. 
And he would have been wrong. When you are a 
parent it is already rather late in the day to be- 
gin training yourself to be a parent. 

Finally, no man can claim to be living com- 
pletely until he has acquired definite standards 
of right and wrong, and therefore any sound 
scheme of education must have a department of - 
morals. More priggishness, some will say! 
Well, they must say it. 


I do not pretend to have mentioned all of even 
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the essentials to living completely. I have said 
nothing, for example, about the subject of social 
deportment. Nor of the subject of the utilisa- 
tion of leisure in diversion—nobody can amuse and 
distract himself satisfactorily by merely wishing 
to do so, and many otherwise completely-living 
men have fallen short of completeness in this very 
respect. Both these named subjects are essentials. 


6 


I have been employing the word “man,” but it 
should be taken in the generic sense, to include 
women also, and my remarks are addressed im- 
partially to both sexes. Although I do not hold 
that women should receive education, and should 
educate themselves, in the same way as men, I do 
uncompromisingly hold that a woman’s education 
should comprise everything that I have already 
mentioned. I can conceive no reason why, for 
example, a woman should not be acquainted with 
the structure of the society in which she has 
to live, the manner in which it is developing— 
from what previous state into what future state, 
and the machinery by means of which it functions. 
Nor do I see how she can live completely with- 
out this knowledge. Nor do I think that she 
is in any way constitutionally debarred from ac- 
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acquirement of such knowledge is incompatible 
with charm, sentiment, a good complexion, agree- 
able frocks, and the right to change her mind. 
And especially I do not think that a woman, who, 
in the most important years, has far more to 
do with children than a man, can properly neg- 
lect the study of the general principles of the 
science of education. 

As for earning her living, every adult who is 
not physically or mentally incapable of doing so 
should pay by work for his or her place in society. 
The work, of course, may not be remunerated in 
money, but it will always be remunerated by some- 
thing that money represents. The main activity 
of a very large proportion of women is, and al- 
ways will be, housekeeping. Most women, I re- 
gret to say, keep house amateurishly, because they 
have never been taught, or have never taken the 
trouble to learn, the craft of housekeeping in a 
common-sense and thorough way. The majority 
of them “pick it up” from other amateurs, and 
the grand result is that they themselves, and the 
persons for whom they keep house, are prevented » 
by friction and inefficiency from living completely 
—complete living being a highly delicate affair 
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that is only too easily disorganised by trifling 
mishaps. 

This attitude and this judgment concerning 
women will be resented, perhaps violently; but, 
then, nothing on earth arouses more violent re- 
sentment than the ruthless, unchangeable course 
of evolution. Excellent and well-meaning and 
very nice persons call it all sorts of bad names. 
It just calmly proceeds. And evolution is un- 
doubtedly in the directions which I have indicated. 


S 


Even males may be rather agitated by my pres- 
_ entation of the essentials of a sound curriculum. 
And well they may be! I am disturbed myself. 
We are so accustomed to the fashions of the day 
in education, and so obsessed by them, that any- 
thing which cuts right across them is bound to 
upset us. ‘True, education has improved. We 
are no longer in the period when a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin was arbitrarily considered a 
sufficient outfit for a man intending to rule his 
fellows, and when the skill to talk French, sing, 
play, and embroider, was all that public opinion 
demanded from the mothers of the flower of the 
race. But the said period is not yet very far 
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behind us. Even to-day there are men who arbi- 
trarily will say of another man who does not 
know the difference between Charlotte Bronté and 
Emily Bronté: “The fellow is uneducated.” And 
there are men who will arbitrarily say of another 
man who is not aware that the resistance of water 
to a body moving through it varies as the square 
of the speed of the body: “The fellow is unedu- 
cated.” Similarly, there are women who arbitrar- 
ily will say of a woman who hasn’t seen the Rus- 
sian Ballet, or is unfamiliar with the history of 
the suffrage movement: “Poor thing! She is 
frightfully ignorant.” 

We have an insufficient sense of proportion in 
our view of education. We permit ourselves to 
be astonished and scornful at the absence of cer- 
tain fashionable scraps of knowledge, while ac- 
cepting with equanimity the absence of whole 
bunches of knowledge that are of primary 
urgency. And we are thus because we do not 
put any curriculum to a proper test. In fact, 
we have no proper test, for the reason that we 
generally forget to ask ourselves what is the aim 
of education. At the best we seize on something | 
silly in a given curriculum, and strike it fiercely 
out, or we stick some missing detail in, and think 
we have arrived at perfection. 
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The way of approach is wrong. We begin by 
examining the means to the end instead of first 
ascertaining what the end is. If we first defined 
and clearly envisaged the end, we should be in a 
better position to pass a verdict on the means. I 
am inclined to think that no existing curriculum 
of any well-known educational institution has been 
framed exclusively in the light of the notion that 
the object of education is to attain complete liv- 
ing. And in the great historical institutions, such 
as the older universities, this obviously would be 
impossible; for they are, and must be, ruled by 
tradition, and can only be modified by very slow 
degrees. That they are being modified is much. 

And here the hasty should be warned against 
an unreflecting wholesale condemnation of exist- 
ing curriculums. The tendency of all boys, and 
of nearly all young men, is to exclaim that such 
and such a subject is perfectly futile in the prac- 
tice of after-life. It may or it may not be, but 
to decide definitely whether it is or is not might 
be difficult. We should have no bathrooms, rail- 
way-bridges, flying-machines, cure for diphtheria, 
antiseptic operations, if certain obstinate students 
had not insisted on studying subjects which the 
great wise world, with cheerful disdain, held to be 
perfectly futile. My complaint against existing 
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curriculums is not that they are full of futilities 
—they are not—but that they show a lack of 
proportion and ignore essentials. I wonder 
whether a single educational institution could be 
found in this island where it is obligatory for 
young men and women over twenty to study the 
principles of the science of education. Which is 
equivalent to wondering whether there is a single 
educational expert who has effectively remembered 
that one of the chief purposes of young men and 
women is to become parents of well-brought-up 
and satisfactory children. 


@ 


The best education is self-education. Indeed, 
all education is tending more and more towards 
self-education. The child is encouraged to find 
knowledge for himself instead of having knowledge 
forced into him under a kind of hydraulic pres- 
sure. Learning by rote is being abandoned. Gen- 
eral principles and natural laws are taking the 
place of rules, and, in short, schools bear a far 
less striking resemblance to purgatory than they 
used to do. Even the best schools, however, have 
one characteristic—they do not allow boys and 
girls to be their own masters and mistresses. It 
is after leaving school that real education starts 
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—or should start. So that those earnest young 
persons who consider that their school days have 
been wasted need not repine nor weep over the 
years that are gone beyond recall. Ninety-nine 
excuses out of a hundred made by the uneducated 
for their lack of education will not bear serious 
examination. 

There are two classes of pupils leaving school 
—a very small class, those who proceed to a uni- 
versity, and a very large class, those who proceed 
directly into the world. I will take the small class 
first. In former days only a tiny percentage of 
this small class had any genuine interest in their 
own education. The majority attended a univer- 
sity with the avowed intention to learn as little as 
possible, and to have as great a lark as possible. 
This is now changed, even in the ancient and 
highly conservative universities. The majority of 
undergraduates are as earnest as a dog with a 
bone. And the curious fact is that the more 
earnest they are, the more apt they are to call 
their university bad names, and to insist that it is 
nearly everything a university ought not to be, 
and that the authorities show extraordinary in- 
genuity in rendering education difficult or impos- 
sible. Which attitude is pardonable (because of 
its earnestness), but absurd and egotistic. 
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The earnest undergraduate seems to have one 
grand leading idea, namely, that his university 
ought to be planned, established, and specially 
arranged to meet the requirements of his own par- 
ticular case. Now the university does not regard 
the affair in quite this light. The earnest under- 
graduate is important ; he may be as important as 
a whole town, but compared to the university, he 
is somewhat like a town built by a river. The 
river was there centuries before the town, and 
it will be there centuries after the town has van- 
ished. ‘The town is a mere incident in the life 
of the river. The individual undergraduate is a 
mere incident in the life of the university. The 
university caters, and must cater, for the average 
undergraduate. There is no average undergrad- 
uate, really. Hence every undergraduate must 
adapt himself more or less—and usually rather 
more than less—to the university. 

The more strenuous the student the more 
adaptation has to be performed. But the most 
singular, peculiar, and purposeful student can, 
if he is modest enough, discover somewhere in 
the university the material necessary for his edu- 
cation. Idle for him to inveigh against old-fash- 
ioned fixed courses of study! He must be clever 
enough to use them usefully. Idle for him to ery 
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out upon the lack of apparatus. The finest work 
has always been done with the most primitive 
apparatus. 

Idle for him to criticise dons, tutors, and pro- 
fessors. He is his own chief don, tutor, profes- 
sor. The university will never educate him; it 
will merely provide a field where he can educate 
himself. And it will leave him free to exploit the 
vast organisation as he chooses. There are cer- 
tain physical things that the university will not 
permit to him, but he is essentially free, and 
herein is one of the greatest advantages of a uni- 
versity. If it genuinely teaches anything, it 
teaches the student to manage himself, and places 
but small obstacles in the way of him making a 
perfect fool of himself if he so chooses. This is 
a high virtue in a university. Not that I am in- 
discriminately praising universities. Far from 
it! Universities are not more perfect than under- 
graduates—and not less. Universities are ter- 
ribly deficient. And I hate to hear reactionary 
fathers saying that the deficiencies don’t really 
matter since a youth goes to a university to meet 
his fellows and lead the communal life and accus- 
tom himself to self-reliance and the art of give- 
and-take. If the universities had no educational 
deficiencies, the youth would still meet his fellows 
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and live the communal life and acquire self-re- 
liance, and so on. But, on the other hand, I do 
hate to hear earnest undergraduates discoursing 
upon their unique difficulties. University educa- 
tion cannot be handed out complete like a cake on 
a tray. It has to be fought for, intrigued for, 
conspired for, lied for, and sometimes simply 
stolen. If it had not it would scarcely be educa- 
tion. 


@ 


I come now to the immensely larger class of 
students leaving school, those who do not proceed 
to a university. Many among them, of course, 
sell their school-books and thank Heaven they 
have done with education for the rest of their 
lives. But many, having perceived that school is 
merely the portico of the vast mansion of knowl- 
edge, seriously determine to get inside. These 
will either attend evening-classes or pursue pri- 
vate study, or do both. In any case, the disad- 
vantages are considerable—and not the least dis- 
advantage is the lack of time. But the advantage 
of untrammelled freedom within such leisure as 
they have is tremendous and.inspiring. They can 
follow their own ideas in the execution of the gi- 
gantic affair of learning to understand, sympa- 
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thise with, and enjoy the world, and of fulfill- 
ing themselves so that they shall live completely. 
They have everything to choose from. They are 
at liberty to make their own mistakes and to cor- 
rect them in their own way. They are genuinely 
entitled to say that they are engaged in self-edu- 
cation. I can imagine few spectacles more ex- 
hilarating than the spectacle of the young man 
or girl sitting down eagerly to the great business. 
The idea of the first evening, or the first early 
morning, positively palpitates with drama. The 
only thing that might reconcile me to growing 
young again would be the marvellous opportunity 
of starting quite afresh to educate myself. 
Naturally and rightly, all young students are 
extremely ingenuous. Simple-minded creatures, 
with hopes as absurd as their methods! But they 
are fine. And their mistakes would be reduced to 
a minimum if they would bear in mind a few ob- 
vious considerations. There are, for instance, 
two preliminary considerations. The first is that 
in the young a feeling of indolence and a disin- 
clination for effort are almost always a sign that 
the physical organism is out of gear. Healthy 
young people are never indolent. They cannot 
be. Energy doesn’t trickle out of them; it bursts 
out of them. The feeling of indolence, therefore, 
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should be treated physically rather than men- 
tally. The second consideration is that boredom 
in study proves either that the subject is distaste- 
ful (but none of my essential subjects could be 
distasteful to a representative mind), or that the 
method of study is wrong. All study, all self- 
education, should be interesting. If it is not, 
then it wants altering. Of course, a small per- 
centage of individuals are incapable of education 
under even the most favourable circumstances; 
and they must reconcile themselves to ineomplete 
living. They have been born moribund. Dull- 
ness is their appointed portion, and there is noth- 
ing more to be said. 

These two preliminary considerations having 
been dealt with, we can pass on. The most im- 
portant advice to be offered to the fortunate band 
of enthusiasts for self-education is not to begin 
to specialise too early. Moreover, many people, 
while conscious of a keen desire for knowledge, do 
not at first feel a desire for any special knowl- 
edge, though in the end they are bound to special- 
ise, for the mere matter-of-fact reason that no- 
body will be silly enough to try to know every- 
thing in the same degree. These undecided per- 
sons are apt to fall into the error of deciding im- 
pulsively for the mere sake of deciding, and to de- 
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cide wrongly: which means wasted energy and a 
new start. They would do well to indulge in a 
period of wide miscellaneous browsing over the 
limitless fields of knowledge, till the interior voice 
indicates the true direction. It is probable that 
the most successful self-educators have begun with 
an orgy of indiscriminate mental voracity. But 
even when the true direction is never in doubt, 
specialisation should not be hurried. General 
education must precede special education, or the 
consequences will be lopsidedness, lack of propor- 
tion, and incomplete living in an intensified form. 
Specialisation must have a firm basis, enormously 
broader than itself. No special branch of knowl- 
edge can be fully understood alone. It must be 
put into relation with the whole sum of knowl- 
edge. And whether the specialisation has to do 
with one’s livelihood, or whether it is an end in 
itself, the rule holds. Further, if the fullest pos- 
sible amount of vital happiness is to be achieved, 
the entire process of self-education must be con- 
ducted with that object in view. 

It would be untrue to say that life is too short 
for both general and special education. Life is 
neither too long nor too short; it has the right 
length. And the more sagaciously it is em- 
ployed, the longer it will appear to be. General 
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and special education can undoubtedly be fitted 
into the span of existence, and, in any case, it is 
better to learn to live well generally than to learn 
to live well in one particular, neglecting all the 
other particulars. A man who slips into this 
error is like the athlete who over-develops his 
muscles and dies early from heart disease. The 
plan of education must be carefully and well laid. 
And the execution of the plan must be constantly 
checked by its action upon the life lived. In the 
ardour of self-education, the aim of education is 
too often quite lost sight of, and, without know- 
ing it, the devotee veers further and further away 
from the goal. Is it not notorious that the 
studious don’t know how to live, and are 
strangers in the world—in which every man 
should be ashamed to be a stranger? If educa- 
tion does not teach you to like life, does not cre- 
ate a wish to get closer to life, and to various 
sorts of life, does not; show you that no sort of 
life is unworthy to be understood or devoid of in- 
terest, does not inspire you to plunge deeply into 
the great stream of existence instead of standing 


in priggish repudiation on the banks—if it does . 


not do all this, then it is futile. It is indeed a 
waste of time, and a man might as well be em- 
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ployed in counting sheep as they pass through a 
gate. 

Lastly, it is to be remembered, in all solemnity, 
that though education has a beginning, there is 
no end to it. The more you know the more you 
find you don’t know. Only the wisest know what 
fools they are, and this realising of unwisdom is 
the supreme sensation, for it puts one in one’s 
place, and displays the wonder of life as nothing 
else can. As education widens, so does the mar- 
vellous vision of the universe widen, and the idea 
of God takes a more noble and mighty shape. Men 
who have learned to live completely in the every- 
day sense will die in the attempt to live still more 
completely. The sight of a man striving after 
knowledge in his last years, strenuously using the 
remnant of existence to add treasure to treasure, 
has excited the laughter of the thoughtless, who 
demand: “What will he be able to do with it?” 
Nobody knows what he will be able to do with it. 
But unless all science is built upon a total falsity, 
nothing is or can be lost, either on this side the 
grave or the other. It is asserted that we know, 
and can know with certainty, nothing about the 
other side of the grave. We ought to know this, 
anyhow, that ultimate waste will not occur. 


IV 
STARTING IN LIFE 


EARLY all young people who go into the 
world in order to exchange their talents 

for a livelihood begin as employees. And most of 
them remain employees to the end of their work- 
ing days. That is to say, the great majority of 
us are dependent upon the approval and the good- 
will of somebody else for the safety of our exist- 
ence in that dangerous and shifting piece of 
human mechanism which we call society. Com- 
monly the inexperienced youth (in which word, as 
usual, I include both young men and young 
women) enters employment with the excellent in- 
tention of doing his best—of giving himself gen- 
erously in return for his fixed wages. And the 
first thing he commonly discovers is that his fel- 
low-employees are not doing their best. He per- 
ceives, or his companions sharply bring to his at- 
tention, that the spirit of the place is against 
generosity in the matter of services. The theory 


is that since the employer is “out” to give as lit- 
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tle as possible, the proper course for the em- 
ployees is to give as little as possible. The em- 
ployer pays a certain calculable sum, while ex- 
pecting an equivalent in services which are not 
calculable, which are elastic, and which the em- 
ployer will assuredly stretch as far as he can. 
The affair develops into a sort of double con- 
spiracy, the employer and the employees plotting 
against one another. 

“Why on earth,” the employees demand, “should 
we do more than we need do, when the result is 
solely to enrich the employer? If we really put 
our backs into the business, will the employer at 
the end of the week put his back into the business 
of suitably rewarding us? He will not. He will 
pay us exactly the same amount as if we had not 
tired our backs. He may smile his thanks, or 
even murmur some praise, but smiles and praise 
will purchase neither cigarettes nor silk stock- 
ines, Uberefore .. .” etc., etc. 

There is a sort of rough justice in the argu- 
ment, and the beginner usually accepts it at its 
face value and acts accordingly. Nevertheless, 
the policy is a mistake from the employee’s point 
of view. True, the employee who does his best will, 
in the case of nineteen employees out of twenty, 
give more than he receives, and to other employees 
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he will have the air of a philanthropist. But he 
will not continue for very long to give more than 
he receives; for he will either receive promotion 
in the place where he is, or he will find a better 
situation in some other place. The rumour of a 
good active employee soon spreads abroad, the 
reason being that good, active employees are very 
rare. 

Yes, they are very rare indeed, and the secret 
preoccupation of every employer is to find them 
and stick to them. Such an employee, in a period 
of trade crisis, will be retained after many others 
have been politely thrown into the street. Such 
an employee has a powerful weapon against an 
employer in that he is terribly difficult to replace. 
He may have faults—he may be dull, stupid, slow, 
bad-tempered, churlish—but his willingness to 
work, his readiness not to dole out his energy but 
to lavish his energy, will weigh advantageously 
against these defects. He is steadily moving 
along towards security, perhaps the asset most 
highly treasured in the employed world. He may 
be giving during the week more than he receives 
from his employer on Saturday, but in fact he is, 
in all probability, receiving quite as much as he 
gives, though something—not money—of what he 
receives costs the employer nothing. 
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Moreover, the transaction should not be viewed 
simply as a transaction between the employee and 
the employer. It is also a transaction between 
the employee and society at large. And, seen in 
this light, it will appear less unjust, even in the 
monetary sense. Justice cannot be calculated and 
balanced up week by week, nor year by year. In 
practice it is achieved by decades, or in half a 
lifetime or a lifetime. The reward of energy sel- 
dom comes immediately. It often lags ten years 
behind; it generally lags five years behind. A 
man advanced in life may seem to be overpaid for 
what he is doing at a given moment. But at that 
moment he is, actually, being paid for what he did 
years earlier. And when we see, as we not seldom 
do, old men apparently obtaining large salaries 
for light labour, we should bear this in mind. 
What they are being paid for is their reputation, 
their reliability, their experience, their reserves 
of skill and force ready for emergencies which 
may arise. 

Hence the young employee will be well advised 
not to ladle out his energy with a teaspoon, nor 
to weigh it continually in scales against immedi- 
ate money. He possesses energy in plenty, and 
he must fling it around as some millionaires do 
coin. He must take the risk of not getting the 
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ultimate reward. He must not think in short 
periods, but in very long periods. He must sow 
the seeds of oaks, not of Virginia creepers, and 
exercise that immense patience which the growth 
of acorns demands. 

Of course it will be objected that if all em- 
ployees conducted themselves according to this ad- 
vice, none of them would get the advantages of it, 
while the employer would be on velvet. True! 
No answer can be put forward to this objection. 
It need not, however, trouble us, because there is 
not the slightest chance of all employees, or of the 
majority of employees, conducting themselves ac- 
cording to the aforesaid advice. The advice will ~ 
be welcomed by all, but acted upon by few, and 
I am not going to pretend anything else. 

The few who do act upon it should remember 
that in nothing is tact more necessary than in 
well-doing. Idleness in an employee will cause no 
unpleasantness with his fellow-employees unless 
they are compelled to do the idler’s work for him, 
and should this happen, the idler will soon be in 
urgent need of a situation. If the idler’s idleness 
inconveniences nobody but the employer, the 
other employees will endure the employer’s mis- 
fortune with the utmost fortitude and tranquil- 
lity, and the idler will get on very well with them, 
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possibly even coming in for a certain amount of 
admiration. But the truly “industrious appren- 
tice”? must take care. If he does not exercise 
diplomacy, tact, and the subtlety of serpents, he 
will be passively, and perhaps actively, disliked, 
for the obvious reason that he is setting up a new 
and more exacting standard for all his fellows, 
inspiring the employer to criticise them with 
sharper eyes, and generally disturbing the eternal 
order of things. Sin has its penalties, but so has 
righteousness. Moreover, righteousness is very 
apt to be called, and to develop into, self-right- 
eousness. 
And let not the industrious apprentice suppose 
that the employer will like him all the more for 
thus unsettling the entire place by his splendid 
endeavours. The reverse will be the case. The 
employer would doubtless be willing to sack the 
whole of the rest of the staff if he could replace 
every individual by an industrious apprentice. 
But he cannot, and he knows he cannot. Mean- 
while he desires above everything harmony. 
Again, the industrious apprentice sometimes 
falls into the habit of conscious moral superiority 
even to his employer, who perhaps is a bit of a 
slacker himself. He may go so far as to put his 
employer in‘ the wrong. Now employers, like 
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princes, are never wrong. Therefore, let the in- 
dustrious apprentice go warily. The art of deal- 
ing with one’s employer and the art of dealing 
with one’s fellow-employees are scarcely less im- 
portant than the art of dealing with the work 
itself. 

This is not cynicism, merely sense. 

A last point in this connection. If the ener- 
getic, conscientious, generous, and tactful em- 
ployee is also very ambitious, he will, sooner or 
later, and probably sooner than later, be con- 
fronted with the problem: “Shall I stay where 1 
am, or shall I be adventurous and go somewhere 
else??? To my mind the answer is clear. He 
should not stay where he is. The man who re- 
mains long in one situation sinks into a groove; 
he fails to acquire new experience; and he loses 
elasticity and enterprise. And as the years pass, 
he grows older and the fresh openings diminish in 
number. Also, he becomes afraid. Employers 
usually hesitate about engaging an employee who 
has not budged for a long period. They fear his 
fixed habits. They know that he will not and 
cannot respond easily to unfamiliar suggestions. 
This state of affairs is naturally well known to 
the employer under whom the employee has been 
for many years. The employer, though he does 
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not wish the employee to leave him, feels that he 
has that hold over him which time alone can give, 
and inevitably the feeling hardens his attitude 
towards the employee. The ambitious employee 
who knows himself to possess fundamental char- 
acter must avoid grooves with all his heart and 
must, while showing prudence, face risks. 

Seldom does it occur that a genuine improve- 
ment of status can be attained without facing 
risks. There are scores of fine opportunities 
round about any ambitious employee. They are 
useless until they are explored, and not a solitary 
one of them can be explored unless the employee is 
prepared to burn his boats. Nearly all very suc- 
cessful men have burnt their boats, not once but 
several times. They have continually explored 
opportunities, now and then with lamentable 
temporary results. They have gone on. Their 
lives have been dramatic, and often melodramatic. | 
Great success cannot be achieved without serious 
risks, and therefore without the abandonment of 
security. 

But not all energetic employees of sound charac- 
ter are ambitious. Many of them are quite un- 
ambitious, and want security first and last. Se- 
curity assured, they will toil hard and often use 
considerable brains in order to make it the most 
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comfortable sort of security, but they will not 
exchange security for no matter how many tickets 
in the gleaming lottery of the world. They have 
not the quality of adventurousness. The advice . 
against inhabiting grooves does not apply to this 
non-adventurous category of excellence. 


@ 


The trouble about discussing how to make the 
best of life is that one is forced to make so many 
excursions into the obvious. The failure to make 
the best of life is due, as often as not, to the neg- 
lect of the conspicuously obvious—to the omis- 
sion to do some perfectly simple thing which 
everybody agrees cught to be done, or to 
the commission of some perilous imprudence which 
everybody agrees ought to be very carefully 
avoided. It is as if, before entering a house, the 
candidate for success had to be warned not to 
try to walk through a closed and locked door, 
or, having begun to live in the house, had to be 
exhorted to take his clothes off at night and put 
them on in the morning, to eat at regular inter- 
vals, to refrain from debauchery—had even to be — 
told that in order to sustain life he must breathe. 

Now, for the youth starting upon an independ- 
ent existence, extracting for the first time a live- 
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lihood from the world, depending on his own ef- 
forts for all his own necessaries and luxuries, 
there is one elementary safeguard which he posi- 
tively ought to take. I hesitate to name it, be- 
cause it is so elementary. I blush to name it, and 
yet I am bound to name it, for the reason that a 
very large proportion of people calmly and per- 
sistently ignore it. He positively ought to save. 
You all agree, of course. Naturally and inevita- 
bly, he ought to save. The whole adult popula- 
tion of the civilised globe is aware of that! But 
does he in fact save? [I will tell you. The ma- 
jority of young men first seriously think of sav- 
ing when they set eyes on a young woman who 
pleases their fancy in an unusual degree. When 
the greatest force in Nature compels the average 
young man to admit in his heart that he is un- 
done unless he becomes the husband of a particu- 
lar girl, and makes himself responsible for her 
future as well as his own, then he says to himself, 
with the effect of a sudden, startling discovery: 
“By Jove! I must begin saving at once!” 
And he begins. It is rather late in the day, for 
he does not want a long engagement, and you 
cannot ordinarily purchase the furniture of a 
love-nest out of the savings of six months or a 
year—hence the hire-purchase system!—but, 
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thank Heaven, he does begin. A shock has re- 
vealed to him, at any rate, one profound economic 
truth which had been staring him in the face per- 
haps for years, but which he had in some myste- 
rious way failed to see. The shock was equivalent 
to an operation for cataract. I am less sure 
about the thrift of young women, but my impres- 
sion is that it is not superior to that of young 
men. 

From the first moment when he assumes control 
of his budget, the youth ought to commence say- 
ing, and he ought consistently to continue to 
save. No matter how small his revenue, he ought 
to save. If saving involves depriving himself of 
cigarettes, cinemas, fancy socks, or butter upon 
his bread, still he ought te save, he ought to per- 
form a miracle and save. He may be able to save 
only a very little, a trifle, a mere nothing—he 
ought to save. It is the habit of saving that 
counts, not the sum saved. 

Savings are a weapon which no one can afford 
to disdain. The world is a dark forest infested 
by brigands and tigers; savings are the gun of 


defence. Without savings a man is at the mercy ~ 


of an illness, an accident, a war, a trade collapse, 
the caprice of an employer. And there are tens 
of thousands of individuals, and not only young 
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individuals, in London and New York to-day who 
have nothing between themselves and calamity but 
the coins in their pockets and the wages due to 
them next Saturday. This is a strange and very 
disconcerting fact, but a fact it is. The bulk of 
these tens of thousands of individuals are care- 
less fools, guilty of the lunacy of the man who 
smokes a cigarette in a petrol store. It is all ob- 
vious. Yet, though I blush for writing it down, 
I do not apologise. 

Further, and in addition to saving in liquid 
money, the youth ought to insure his life. In- 
surance companies, who have cultivated the craft 
of plausibility to an amazing degree, affirm to the 
youth that it is cheaper to insure oneself when 
young. I once asked an insurance manager to 
explain to me why insurance companies treated 
the young man more favourably than the old. I 
enquired whether they did it for the fun of the 
thing or from a high-minded intention to improve 
the moral character of the race. He naturally 
had to admit in reply that insurance companies 
do not treat the young more favourably than the 
old, and that they treat people of all ages in pre- 
cisely the same hard, business-like style. It is not 
cheaper to insure young than old. So far as his 
relations with the insurance company goes, the 
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insured person has no advantage whatever in in- 
suring young. He pays lower premiums, but he 
pays more of them; the insurance company gets 
the same amount of money in the end. 

As regards himself, however, the youth has a 
very considerable advantage in insuring. To in- 
sure is a dodge for compelling himself to save. 
Further, an insurance policy provides automati- 
cally the readiest and cheapest method of borrow- 
ing money that exists. I do not urge the youth to 
borrow money; I hope that he will not borrow 
money ; but cases of forced borrowing to meet dis- 
agreeable and totally unexpected crises do, I be- 
lieve, occur! Another advantage of the insurance 
policy, in the United Kingdom, is that the pre- 
miums paid can be deducted from income-tax re- 
turns. A few years ago income-tax was some- 
thing that youths had only heard of. To-day, 
happy is the youth who has not come into af- 
frighting contact with the Income-tax Collector! 

The varieties of insurance are many; but they 
may be divided roughly into two classes, the policy 
payable at death and the “endowment” policy. 
The latter is payable at a given age, or at death © 
if it happens earlier, or after the payment of an 
agreed number of premiums. The endowment 
policy seems to me to be preferable to the policy 
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payable at death. It is very conceivable that one 
may seriously need money at the age of fifty or 
sixty, and if fortunately one does not, one can al- 
ways re-invest the assured sum in another policy, 
or in other ways known to science. And it oc- 
curs not infrequently that the insured person sur- 
vives the relatives for whose sake he has insured 
himself: in which case he may have a longing to 
handle the money in his own lifetime; he may go 
so far as to ask of what use the money will be to 
him in the grave where bodily needs are so few 
and luxuries so superfluous. 

The above two points are not, perhaps, the 
major essentials of the youth’s budget; but they 
are essentials which for years are neglected more 
frequently than any other essentials, and that is 
why I have given prominence to them. 

As for the individual budget generally, I will 
‘merely say that it must be conceived and planned 
as a whole, as a life’s career must be conceived 
and planned, with a right sense of proportion, 
and with two eyes upon the main objects of exist- 
ence. One part must not be starved at the ex- 
pense of another. Pinching will be unavoidable; 
inadequacy will be unavoidable; but the pinching 
and the inadequacy must be equally distributed. 
For example, I would not advise a youth to aban- 
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don smoking entirely in order to buy books (un- 
less, of course, smoking is unpleasant to him). I 
would advise him to miss a book occasionally in 
order to buy a cigarette occasionally—while 
counting his cigarettes a hundred times more 
strictly than his books. 


e 


And now I want to put myself right, beyond 
the chance of misunderstanding, with those who 
may think that I am stressing too much the ma- 
terial part of existence, and who may be likely to 
say that there are far more important matters in 
life than income and expenditure, and that these 
matters, being more important, should come first. 
I agree that the moral, intellectual, artistic, and 
emotional parts of life have more to do with hap- 
piness and right living than the merely material. 
I agree, for example, that it is more important 
for a man to act justly and benevolently towards 
his fellows than for him to manage his budget 
scientifically, to eat good food, to lie on a com- 
fortable bed, or to be well dressed according to 
his own station. But I maintain that it is quite 
possible, and indeed proper, for a man to attend 
to all sides of his life, and that exactly as the 
mental existence must depend primarilyon the 
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physical existence, the whole of the finer and more 
exalted activities must be based upon a sound 
material activity. 

Further, I maintain that to earn one’s living 
skilfully and well, and to spend or save one’s 
money in the same way, satisfies a fundamental 
natural instinct which cannot be satisfied other- 
wise. All the vague talk which one hears about 
living on a higher plane and despising the ma- 
terial plane is to my mind dangerously wrong- 
headed. Nobody can live on the higher plane 
without living also on the material plane. No- 
body can cut himself off from the material plane 
and swim, as it were, unsupported in a spiritual 
atmosphere. The thing is against Nature, and 
patently absurd. 

Take the extreme case of a religious commu- 
nity which exists for contemplation, prayer, re- 
demption, and everlasting welfare, and the mem- 
bers of which are said to have “cut themselves off 
from the world.” They have not cut themselves 
off from the world. I say nothing whatever 
against such communities, which may well be per- 
forming a very lofty function in the immensely 
complex organism of human society. But the 
members thereof have not cut themselves off from 
the world, nor from the material system of the 
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world. The clothes they wear, the food they eat, 
the coal that warms them, the chairs they sit on, 
the buildings they inhabit, are all an immediate 
product of the material system. They have been 
made by human units of the material system. If 
the community enjoys an income, as it does, that 
income is material; it springs from material ac- 
tivities, and it is possessed by the community be- 
cause somebody who amassed the capital or ob- 
tained the land by purely material activities 
thought fit to make a present of it to the com- 
munity. Ifthe material system goes wrong, and in 
so far as it goes wrong, the higher activities of 
the community will go wrong. And, in fact, it is 
well known that the directing heads of such com- 
munities are deeply occupied, and must be deeply 
occupied, by material questions. And they occu- 
py themselves with material questions to the end 
that the higher activities which they control may 
smoothly prosper. Instead of being cut off from 
the material world they are closely engaged 
within the material world; and they have a repu- 
tation, not undeserved, for exceptional ability in 


the conduct of material affairs, And they are © 


quite right. 
Many other instances might be given of repudi- 
ation of the material part of existence which is 
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not in fact repudiation at all. I need not enlarge 
upon the case of the fashionable lady with a hus- 
band making fifty thousand a year out of the 
commercial system, two houses, three motor-cars, 
and thirty servants, who gives herself ecstatically 
and totally to the study of the problems of spirit- 
-ualism. But I ought to mention the case of the 
young poet, painter, or musician, with a passion 
for his art, who scorns what he probably calls the 
“gross materialism” of the world which he adorns. 
I have met many specimens of this young man. 
In the first place he is generally in debt. That is 
to say, he has entered into commercial contracts 
—for the occupation of a studio, the purchase of 
meat and beer, the hire of a piano—which con- 
tracts he has broken. In other words he is dis- 
honest, having got what he could out of the de 
spised materialism and then omitted to pay for it. 
Or in still other words, he has by false pretences 
contrived to cause human units in the commercial 
system to labour for his well-being while doing 
nothing himself for them in return. This young 
man will deliberately and with misrepresentation 
borrow money from defrauded friends, which 
money comes directly out of the commercial sys- 
tem. 

And though he may exhibit a certain careless- 
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ness about his meals and his bed, he often depends 
very much upon the quality and quantity of his 
drinks, and he nearly always depends absolutely 
upon his cigarettes, which cigarettes are gross, 
physical cigarettes, manufactured and distributed 
by human units in the commercial system, on the 
clear_understanding that the business shall help 
to keep together the souls and bodies of those 
human units. 

The young man is frequently very idle, because 
he has never taken the trouble to organise his 
physical life; and his days being unorganised, ir- 
regular, and mainly empty, he develops into a 
capricious creature with a gradually decreasing 
control over his lower instincts. And even so, in 
as far as he continues to exist, he is utterly de- 
pendent on the physical mechanisms which he af- 
fects to scorn while defrauding them. 

The fact that this young man may produce 
something good, or even a masterpiece, now and 
then, is beside the point. He will produce what- 
ever he produces in spite and not because of his 
dishonest philosophy of life. He would certainly 
produce much more and much better if he had had © 
the sense to realise that only gasbags can idly 
float in the air—and even they for not more than 
a limited period! 
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I would not like to attach an undue importance 
to the business of “getting on” in a material sense. 
There are human beings—and they may be very 
fine human beings, they may be the finest of all 
human beings—who have no worldly ambition 
and only the least possible interest in the physi- 
cal side of life, using the word “physical” in a 
wide significance. They find the satisfaction of 
their best instincts in the mind and the soul; it is 
a matter of indifference to them whether they are 
employers or employed, whether they are counted 
successful or unsuccessful, whether they clean 
their own boots or are waited upon by innumera- 
ble menials, whether they eat bread or caviare, 
whether they live in palaces or huts, whether they 
spend two hundred or twenty thousand a year. 
Such human beings, though they suffer the in- 
evitable disadvantages of being peculiar, are 
singularly fortunate, partly because they are 
singularly independent and partly because the 
quality of the happiness they strive after and 
often achieve is purely spiritual or intellectual. 

But even these cannot safely neglect the phys- 
ical basis of existence; they cannot safely mud- 
dle their budgets, and if by carelessness or self- 
conceit they take more from the physical world 
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than they give to the physical world, their ideals 
will be smirched and they will suffer in precisely 
that which is most precious to them. 

And for the far larger number of us, who wish 
to succeed in a general way, whether, in com- 
merce, the learned professions, the arts or the 
sciences, the proper organisation of the budget, 
the common matter-of-fact worldly budget, 
should be the first preoccupation. The relations 
of any individual with the world at large are de- 
cided, not by the private canons of the individual, 
but by the canons of the world at large. 

None of us can deal with the world in his own 
terms. Security must be paid for by the strictest 
adherence to the principles laid down by the ex- 
perience of mankind gathered and matured 
through scores of centuries. If those principles 
are ignored friction will be the certain result, and 
the amount of the friction will vary with the ex- 
tent of the ignoring. Friction, no matter how 
simple or absurd its origin, will interfere with and 
sometimes scotch the highest activities of the 
brain. If a youth, endeavouring to live rightly, 
omits to have his boots mended he may catch a. 
chill on a wet day which will spoil his chances for 
a crucial examination. How can anybody devote 
himself wholly to the pursuit of a vast scheme in- 
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volving his whole career if his mind is to be con- 
tinually pulled away from the supreme subject by 
petty anxieties about rent-day, or the bill at the 
grocer’s, or the painful condition of teeth whose 
warnings have been disregarded? He simply can- 
not. The proposition has only to be stated to 
carry conviction. The biggest things in life de- 
pend on the smallest things. That is why the 
smallest things, the prosaic and humdrum things, 
the things that superior spirits are so apt im- 
patiently to scorn, need to be handled with the 
same efficiency as the greatest things. 


V 
FALLING IN LOVE 


WONDER how many people grow up with 

the fixed idea that love is a thing which hu- 
man intelligence cannot effectively control? The 
percentage of citizens—and especially Anglo- 
Saxon citizens—thus deceived about a vital mat- 
ter must be very large. We probably get our no- 
tions concerning love and falling in love from the 
sentimental drawing-room ballad, which, at any 
rate in Britain, has an immense influence over the 
private dreams of the population. (There is no 
sentimental drawing-room ballad in France—or 
none to speak of, and the institution of the bal- 
lad concert is entirely unknown there.) 

In the sentimental drawing-room ballad one 
special girl awaits one special young man; they 
meet by accident or by the will of the gods; at 
the meeting she looks into-his eyes, he into hers ; 
a miracle happens; and they both know that from 
that moment their two lives were changed for ever 


and ever, and also that no other girl could have 
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had the wondrous effect that that special girl had 
on that special youth, and vice versa. They know 
further that the affair could not have been 
avoided, love being a sort of inscrutable higher 
power tyrannising over human beings, and that 
nothing on earth matters except the one supreme 
fact of love. 

The sentimental drawing-room ballad regards 
love as mankind used to regard disease and pesti- 
lence—that is to say, as a visitation, vastly more 
agreeable, of course, than an epidemic of small- 
pox, but nevertheless a visitation, which mortals 
did not cause and cannot cure—something similar 
to a thunderstorm or a flood. All delusions have 
some basis of truth, and the delusion propagated 
by the sentimental drawing-room ballad can oc- 
casionally find justification for itself in certain 
very odd and striking phenomena; but broadly 
speaking it does not at all correspond to life as 
we know life, and it has been the cause of more 
unhappy and tedious marriages than anything 
else since marriage was invented. I might put the 
case more strongly, but I will not do so, lest I 
should anger the ballad-loving Anglo-Saxon pub- 
lics, who love to dwell upon the alleged awful 
ravages of love, and upon the helplessness of love’s 
victims, and upon the futility of trying to escape 
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love when Love has made up his mind to have you. 
Falling in love, being in love, loving—three 
stages of a single process—constitute often an 
exceedingly fine experience, possibly the finest of 
all worldly experiences. The experience, however, 
does not lie entirely beyond human control. Nor 
is it generally, or often, productive of more hap- 
piness than unhappiness. It sometimes is, but 
not frequently. This statement contains no 
cynicism; it is the fruit of quite benevolent ob- 
servation, and few really mature impartial ob- 
servers would challenge it. I am, nevertheless, 
well aware that it will infuriate a considerable 
proportion of readers—men as well as women. 
Love, despite the sentimental drawing-room bal- 
lad, is usually determined by individual circum- 
stances of a material kind. For example, if a 
man who has been too poor to marry comes into a 
sufficient income, the chances are a hundred to 
one that soon afterwards he will be in love with 
some likely girl. You may argue that the thing 
was a coincidence, and that he would have been in 
love with that young woman anyhow. But is it 
not far more probable that he fell in love because 
he was ready to fall in love—in other words, be- 


cause he had deliberately prepared himself to fall. 
in love? 


{ 
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Similarly, a man who begins to find life a bore 
will fall in love. 

And, conversely, a man who finds his existence 
full and interesting, an ambitious man, will not 
fall in love. He misses the visitation because he 
does not want it. 

Again, a man who has been baulked in a love 
affair will fall in love a second time within a 
brief period, for the reason that he wanted, not a 
particular girl, but love itself. He had tasted it 
and he was determined to get his fill of it. 

Instances could easily be multiplied to illus- 
trate the broad truth that people who want to 
fall in love will fall in love, and those who don’t 
won’t. So far from Cupid running after you with 
a bow and arrow, you must run after Cupid and 
bare your breast and entreat the fellow to shoot 
if you desire to feel the dart. I admit willingly 
that there are exceptions to this proposition. 
Now and then an individual may be positively 
struck down by love in a highly inconvenient and 
even tragic manner. He may curse, and strive 
against it, and still be conquered by it. But this 
individual is very rare—save in ballads. 

As for the ballad theory that every youth and 
every girl has his or her particular “fate,” and 
unless or until he or she meets that “fate” his or 
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her life cannot be “fulfilled,” it is as certain as 
anything human can be that in the average happy 
marriage the husband would have been equally 
happy with any one of ten thousand other women, 
and the wife with any one of ten thousand other 
men. (And when I say ten thousand I am under- 
stating!) The choice of a partner is seldom due 
to aught but fortuitous circumstances. If each 
individual has his “fate,” it is extremely curious 
that his fate so often happens to be living in the 
same town, or even in the same street! 

Am I seeking to rob life and love of their ro- 
mance? Assuredly I am not. Life and love are 
incredibly and incurably romantic, and the more 
honestly you examine them the more romantic 
they seem. A man does not “find” his fate. He 
takes a woman—one of tens of thousands—and 
gradually fashions her into his unique fate. Is 
not this astonishing process more romantic than 
the prosaic business of lighting on her by acci- 
dent ready-made? 

That nearly every man has a very large meas- 
ure of control over the love which may make or 
spoil him cannot be doubted. In order effectively: 
to exercise that control he must give his mind to 
the subject of love and its probable influence upon 
his career. This does not mean that he must 
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spend his days in dreaming of the delights of love. 
It means that he must begin by putting certain 
questions to himself and answering them as sin- 
cerely as he can. On the other hand, it does not 
mean that he must try to lay down a plan of love 
as he might lay down the plan of a career. No! 
Love is a ticklish and incalculable affair; it can- 
not be reduced to a formula; it cannot, without 
absurdity, be approached exclusively in a spirit 
of pure logic; it may easily upset the schemes of 
hard common sense. But it is in general amena- 
ble to the suggestions of sagacity. And, seeing 
its importance, its beauty, its magnificence, its 
romance, its immense consequences, every effort 
should be made by the reasoning faculty to guide 
it wisely. 

Now the young man who is not a fool will first 
decide whether or not he is ready for love. He 
will deliberately decide it; and no jeering of senti- 
mentalists shall move me from this statement. 

Is it better to marry earlier or later? It is 
unanswerably better to marry earlier, provided 
that the material basis for marriage exists. It is 
better because it is more natural, because it is 
more healthy, because it is more agreeable, be- 
cause the young more easily accommodate them- 
selves to one another, and because their offspring 
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have in every way a better chance on earth. 

But none of these considerations can properly 
weigh against the absence of a suitable material 
basis. If the income of the married couple would 
be inadequate to the needs of wedlock and is with- - 
out a fair prospect of improvement, or if the in- 
come is precarious and unreliable, then no mar- 
riage-can rightly take place, despite anything 
that ballads may assert to the contrary. 

And if no marriage can rightly take place, then 
the young man must decide that he is not ready 
for love, and get himself into a frame of mind ac- 
cordingly. The frame of mind duly arrived at, 
he will be much less liable to fall in love, no mat- 
ter how splendid may be the girls he meets! Thus 
he will save himself, and perhaps another, from a 
lot of trouble which a less prudent young man 
might unreflectingly tumble into. 

Of course, there may be cases in which a young 
man who has both the material basis and the de- 
sire for marriage would still be foolish to adopt 
the frame of mind favourable to love. Such a 
case is that of the ambitious man who has sworn 
to rise high in the world. If this man marries 
young he may discover that his wife, through no — 
fault of her own, is incapable of rising with him. 
Too early marriages have marred the lives of 
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countless ambitious men—and of not a few ambi- 
tious women. 


e 


Let us assume that a young man is in a posi- 
tion to marry, and that he has reflected, not un- 
favourably, about the state of marriage, and that 
he has the ordinary facilities for encountering 
young women. That young man is almost certain 
to meet fairly soon a young woman concerning 
whom his first thought will be: “She is not a bad 
sort.” We say: “He has taken a fancy to her,” 
but the situation would be more correctly de- 
scribed by the words: “‘His fancy has been taken.” 

Now here is the moment of peril. If at this 
moment circumstances arose which prevented him 
_from ever seeing the girl again, he would not suf- 
fer. No harm has been done. The strange little 
microbe is only on the surface as yet; it has not 
penetrated into the system; it can be brushed off. 
Reason and judgment are still in control of the 
proceedings. The young man ought to realise, 
and can easily realise by an effort of detachment, 
that he is playing with fire. He ought to realise 
that he may be at a crisis of his life, and that 
within the next few weeks things may have hap- 
pened in his heart which will affect profoundly 
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the whole of his career. He ought not to conduct 
himself lightly. 

Yet few young men do in fact realise these 
matters. The average young man just goes care- 
lessly on, listening to his fancy alone. He will see 
that girl again. He does see her again. In a 
couple of months, even if not betrothed, his affec- 
tions may be so deeply involved that reason has 
ceased to be in command of the proceedings. He 
no longer sees the girl as she is; he sees the ideal- 
ised image of her which love has created in his 
heart. He no longer sees the pros and cons of 
the tremendous and endless enterprise which we 
call marriage; he sees only the pros, and he sees 
them greatly exaggerated. 

The affair, of course, may turn out excellently 
well; but if it does he is lucky—not meritorious, 
because he has neglected the early precautions 
which he ought to have taken. 

The lesson is: that if reason is to act in a love 
affair, it must act in the earliest stages, or it can- 
not act at all. By deliberate thought and inten- 
tion reason can be made to act, and its operation 
will be invaluable. 

How should reason act? At the very start, — 
before the matches have even been brought into the 
chamber where the powder-barrel lies, the young 
man should say to himself: 
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“TI am thinking about that girl. Before I go any 
farther let me think seriously and widely ; dream- 
ing about the attractiveness of her is not serious 
thinking. I must stand on one side and try to 
see the situation as a third person would see 
it.” 

The first point for his attention is this: From 
the inception of any love affair, a continuous 
process of falsification is going on. The girl is 
showing the best of herself and hiding the worst 
of herself. She cannot help doing so. Sometimes 
she does it unconsciously, but as a rule she does 
it quite deliberately. She is anxious to please; 
she is anxious to be esteemed and liked—whether 
or not she regards the young man favourably as 
a suitor. He is not seeing the girl in full, and it 
is impossible that he should see her in full. And 
even the carefully selected portions of her in- 
dividuality which he does see are seen by him 
through the rose-coloured glasses of his excited 
fancy. If he marries her he is certain to experi- 
ence disillusion, because he has been asking 
for it. 

Further, the young man himself, precisely like 
the girl, is showing the best of himself and hiding 
the worst of himself. Both parties, therefore, are 
being continuously misled, and the disillusion will 
be mutual. 
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Let the young man reflect upon this, so that 
his enthusiasm may be duly tempered. Let him 
also reflect that, just as in the project of mar- 
riage he is “out” mainly for his own interests, so 
is the girl “out” for her own interests. Drawing- 
room ballads notwithstanding, love and _ self- 
interest are quite compatible. The simple realisa- 
tion of this unquestionable truth will help the 
young man to judge with more reason and less 
passion than otherwise he could do. 

A great deal depends upon the circumstances 
in which the first meetings occur. If these, as 
often happens, are in a resort of pleasure, the 
difficulties of true judgment are gravely in- 
creased. A girl who is ideal at a social enter- 
tainment may be a very different girl in the 
eternal dailiness of marriage. (And be it ever 
remembered that marriage is about seventy-five 
per cent. humdrum, twenty per cent. troublesome 
complications, and a bare five per cent. festivity 
of one kind or another.) 

The girl is excited. The young man is ex- 
cited. The material available for wise judgment 
is very meagre. The young man, however, can 
trust to at any rate three symptoms. If she is 
obviously a devotee of pleasure, beware, for she 
cannot fail to be disappointed—with the usual 
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results upon character. If she shows no thought 
for what he is spending with her or on her, be- 
ware, for either she is selfish or she is incapable 
of putting herself in his place. Thirdly, if she 
speaks ill of women in general, beware, for she is 
a woman herself. And in this connection I will 
add that if the young man catches himself think- 
ing that by a most fortunate chance she is free 
from the characteristic feminine faults, let him 
rule out the notion instantly. She is not. No 
woman is. A woman may have these faults in a 
greater or less degree, but she has them, and if 
the young man does not discover this soon he will 
discover it too late. The same, naturally, is true 
of men. (Yes, young man, all men, including 
yourself, have characteristic masculine defects of 
character. ) 

If the early meetings occur in a place of busi- 
ness, under business conditions, the chances of a 
sound judgment are considerably strengthened. 
But the young man should see the young woman 
in her own home, difficult though this often is to 
arrange in the preliminary stages. And if her 
own home is not satisfactory, let him guard 
against imagining that she has escaped all the 
faults of her family. She hasn’t; and to imagine 
such an absurdity is a sure symptom that the 
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young man is losing his head and his reasoning 
faculty about her. 

In any case, the young man should take meas- 
ures, however awkward they may be, to see her in 
prosaic circumstances, and circumstances which 
are apt to be trying for her, circumstances which 
ordinarily do bring to the surface the roots of 
the character. He can even create these circum- 
stances himself. 

And, lastly, he should meditate upon the possi- 
bility that he is not the seeker but the sought. 
He may fancy that he is about to choose the girl, 
whereas the fact is that the girl is about to choose 
him. He may conceive himself as playing the active 
réle, whereas in truth he may be playing the pas- 
sive rdle. The nature of men and women is such 
that a girl can just as easily select and mark 
down and capture a man as a man can select and 
mark down and capture a woman. Provided that 
a girl has a fair amount of charm and is suitably 
situated as regards material conditions, she can, 
in my firm belief, win almost any man she chooses 
—and this without in the least departing from 


the rules laid down by ge for the deportment | 


of nice girls. 
There are those who will here protest, and per- 
haps violently, that, in spite of my previous as- 
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surances to the contrary, I am, as a fact, in the 
above suggestions, committing an outrage upon 
love, trying to make love a matter of cold calcu- 
lation, and Heaven knows what else. But it is not 
so. I wish merely to insist, first, that love is not 
uncontrollable in its first manifestations, and, 
second, that, while it is controllable, it ought in 
the interests of individual and general happiness 
to be controlled so far as possible by the guidance 
of reason. 

Love is, I believe, the greatest and the finest 
phenomenon in human life; its influence is tre- 
mendous; nothing transcends it in importance. 
Why should reason and deliberate judgment be 
excluded from it at the very moment when they 
can make themselves useful? Some people seem 
to think that it is a grand thing to throw one- 
self blindly into romantic danger and to risk the 
welfare of a lifetime in an hour of abandonment. 
I do not agree, and I doubt whether the said per- 
sons are wholly sincere. I behold them as the vic- 
tims of the sentimental drawing-room ballad. 
Reason, I admit, cannot do everything in love. 
No man, however young and omniscient, can com- 
pletely arrange his heart’s destiny by taking 
thought. Love cannot be treated as an algebraic 


equation. But Reason can emphatically do some- 
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thing—and something worth doing—to lessen the 
risks of a disaster, if only she is called into con- 
sultation soon enough. 


‘e 


So far I have, at any rate in appearance, re- 
garded the matter from the man’s point of view; 
and in the acid judgment of ardent feminists I 
may have had the air of treating the wonderful 
preliminaries to marriage as a struggle of calcu- 
lation in which the man should be encouraged to 
do the very best he can for himself while ignor- 
ing the claims of the woman. Such is not my at- 
titude. Nearly all the suggestions which I have 
offered for the conduct of young men I would 
offer with equal vehemence for the conduct of 
girls in this great and critical affair; and indeed, 
with the necessary changes of detail, they can ob- 
viously be applied with at least as much force to 
the woman’s case as to the man’s. If a man 
should give heed, a woman should give more heed. 

Some say that modern social conditions have 
fundamentally changed the girl’s relation to the 
man. They have changed it, but not funda- 
mentally. In essentials it remains the same as it 
was. A girl can now earn her own living; she has 
freedom, including the freedom to think for her- 
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self ; she is not so afraid as she used to be of be- 
coming an old maid. She has a far larger choice 
of men than her ancestress, merely because she 
goes about more. True! But she cannot earn 
her own living as well as a man; with all her new 
freedom she has less freedom than a man; and she 
still has a horror of becoming an old maid, 
whereas men still contemplate with perfect. calm 
the prospect of becoming old bachelors. The 
crucial fact is that maidens still hanker after 
the wedded state a great deal more than young 
men do. Further, there are more maids than 
young men. 

The theory, launched in various quarters, that 
girls are no longer particularly interested in mar- 
riage, that they prefer their salaried work to the 
hard labour of housekeeping and rearing children, 
and that if the truth were known they would pre- 
fer not to marry—this theory does not at all ac- 
cord with the evidence of my eyes daily seen. I 
am quite ready to call it a grotesque theory, in- 
vented by persons whose visual organs are in 
grave need of an oculist. The differences of sex 
survive, and are likely to continue to survive for 
quite some years yet. 

Girls have immense advantages; on their own 
ground men cannot touch them. A beautiful or 
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a charming girl, in order to be admired, has sim- 
ply to be; a man, in order to be admired, must do. 
And the husband, in the majority of marriages, 
has the sole financial responsibility; the wife’s 
responsibility in spending is less serious in the 
same degree as creating is less serious than dissi- 
pating. On the other hand, girls have immense 
disadvantages. They grow old! For many of 
them, if not for most, this is a genuine tragedy. 
Their share in the vast business of producing the 
next generation is incomparably heavier than 
that of men. And also, whatever their financial 
independence may have been before marriage, they 
generally lose it after marriage. Financially, the 
average wife is little better than helpless. 

On the whole, I consider that the disadvantages 
of being a woman outweigh the advantages. I 
think that women, during the major part of their 
lives, have a somewhat harder time of it than men. 
I have not yet met a man who really regretted 
that he had not been born a woman; but I have 
met many and many a woman who really regret- 
ted that she had not been born a man. 

Finally, marriage is always a captivity; it - 
may be and often is delightful, unique in its satis- 
factoriness ; but it is a captivity, and sometimes a 
terrible captivity. And nearly invariably it is 
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more of a captivity for the wife than for the 
husband. 

Hence we arrive at the triple conclusion: that 
maidens desire marriage more than men do; that, 
being numerically superior, they have a more re- 
stricted choice than men; and that as a conse- 
quence of her financial dependence and of her 
liabilities as a mother, an unsuccessful marriage 
will bear more hardly upon the wife than upon 
the husband. | 

I maintain, therefore, that the girl has more 
cause even than the young man to bring her 
reason into play immediately and without the 
slightest delay when her affections begin to be 
engaged. I doubt whether a woman is less cal- 
culating than a man before her affections are 
caught, but I am quite sure that, once her affec- 
tions are caught, she can be more devoted than 
a man, more sacrificial, and more capable of 
grief. 

It would be absurd to attempt general advice 
to women about men. ‘Tastes differ infinitely, 
and there are mysteries in marriage incompre- 
hensible save to the two people chiefly concerned. 
No one can safely predict that a given man will 
not prove satisfactory to a given woman. 

But one generalisation may be suggested with- 
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out excessive rashness. Beware of any man 
whom men do not like. Such men often please 
women; they absolutely fascinate women; they 
- seem to mesmerise; they are adored to the point 
of ecstasy. But never for long. A moment al- 
ways comes when the woman learns, as a rule to 
her cost, that the general masculine judgment 
was right. There may be exceptions to this rule, 
but for myself I have not met one. 

I would venture no other generalisation. All 
else that can be said in this connection amounts 
to a vague warning against shutting the eyes and 
rushing forward until the heart has obtained com- 
plete control and reason has been reduced to a 
nonentity. 

A queer false shame adversely influences the 
earthly relations of a man and a girl who have 
at the back of their minds some idea of ultimately 
marrying each other. And the girl usually has 
more of this false shame than the man. Conver- 
sations, instead of being serious, are superficial; 
and the exhibition of a legitimate curiosity on 
vital matters is genteelly avoided. The girl 
should acquire knowledge concerning not merely 
the financial status of the possible man, but about 
his health and about his tastes, particularly about — 
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his tastes. For she will be more at the mercy 
of his tastes than he of hers. 

Of course, no social interchanges can go on 
without some useful information being obtained. 
And yet it is astonishing, it is pathetic, the small 
quantity of information that actually is obtained. 
Lots of couples enter into the most solemn com- 
pact that exists an’ they know no more of each 
other than their respective preferences in furni- 
ture and in theatrical entertainments. And even 
this they would not know were it not necessary to 
pass evenings somewhere and to buy furniture for 
houses and flats. I would blame the girl a little 
more than the young man for this mutual ig- 
norance, because—especially in the first stages of 
acquaintance—the relations are directed mainly 
by the girl, whose wishes are by convention de- 
ferred to, and who also is more likely than the 
man to keep her head in any social encounter. 

And now, when, for good or evil, the choice has 
been made and the compact sealed, the young 
woman should bethink herself conscientiously of a 
matter which has a greater influence upon the 
success or failure of marriage than anything else 
lying outside the affections. Before he is ac- 
cepted as a fiancé, the young man must put his 
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cards on the table. He must reasonably demon- 
strate his ability to maintain a wife and a house- 
hold in a satisfactory manner. If he cannot dem- 
onstrate this there is trouble, and he may be 
asked what he impudently means by expecting a 
girl accustomed to comfort and all the proprieties 
to entrust herself to his incompetent arms. He 
expects to be called upon for this demonstration, 
and neither he nor anybody else is surprised at 
the insistence on the ordeal. But supposing that, 
when the couple had arrived at an unspoken or 
spoken understanding, the young man’s mother 
were to send for the young woman and say to 
her: “You want to marry my son. Which means 
that you will have to run his house for him and 
bring up his children. I must request you to 
prove to me that you can run a house, manage 
servants, buy food economically, cook it attrac- 
tively, make rooms attractive, keep order, be 
punctual,” etc., ete. 

Naturally the girl would be startled. 

But she would have no right to be startled. 
The error into which innumerable girls fall is of 
expecting the man to bring various important | 
things to the marriage while forgetting that they, 
too, have responsibilities to discharge and duties 
to fulfil in an accomplished manner. Girls are 
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too apt to imagine that in giving their hearts 
they have given all that the mutual bargain of 
marriage demands from them. It very emphati- 
cally is not so. 

Love is enormous; but love is not enough. To 
be a wife is a profession, and a skilled and a 
learned profession at that. While she is engaged 
in loving, the young woman should also be en- 
gaged in more material and earthly affairs. And 
you may cry out against reason and practicality 
and mechanical household efficiency as much as 
you please—there is nothing like these for sup- 
porting and preserving love in its fight against 
time. 

The tendency of the age is towards marriages 
of reason. A good tendency! But courtships of 
reason are equally to be desired. 


VI 
MARRIAGE 


F all human enterprises marriage is the 
() most serious and has the greatest effect 
upon the lives of the performers. There may be 
cases in which a self-centred man of very power- 
ful individuality and very mild affections espouses 
a cipher or a living “Yes, dear,” and continues 
his development and career seemingly uninflu- 
enced by the fact of marriage; but even in such 
cases the influence, though indirect or merely 
negative, can be traced. As for the majority of 
men, marriage tremendously, vitally, and un- 
alterably transforms their existence. And all 
women who marry, with scarcely an exception, ac- 
complish the supreme personal and social act of 
their destiny. Two events only are more mo- 
mentous to a woman than marriage. The first is 
her birth, over which she has no control, and the 
second is her death, over which she has but little 


control. These statements are all platitudes. 
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Yet some people, including some women, appear 
to undertake marriage with the careless noncha- 
lance of birds. 

Nobody at all fully realises at first the im- 
mense gravity and difficulty of the affair. Per- 
haps it is just as well that nobody does—other- 
wise there might be a disastrous decline in the 
marriage-rate, and organised society might fall 
into ruin sooner than even the most pessimistic 
prophets have predicted. Marriage, indeed, de- 
spite its seriousness, must not be treated too seri- 
ously all the time. Imagine a newly wedded 
couple whose continual uppermost thought was: 
‘We are in a situation of extreme difficulty and 
delicacy. Our daily acts are heavy with the 
gravest consequences.” What a household the 
precious pair would make! Marriage as we 
know it may be, and often is, a mighty queer 
business, but on the whole the institution works. 
It might work better, but it works. And it works 
because it has slowly developed with the slow de- 
velopment of society. In the main it suits and 
fits us at our present stage of evolution. I have 
no sympathy with those who cry out that mar- 
riage is a failure, or that marriage is slavery, 
calamity, tragedy, hell, and that something ought 
to be immediately done about it. Such violent 
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exclamations usually issue from persons who hap- 
pen themselves to have found acute unhappiness 
in marriage—innocently or through their own 
fault. No institution can fairly be condemned 
because it breaks down utterly in a small minority 
of instances. Justice for the majority is bound 
to be unjust to a minority. No system of finance 
could be conceived which would not involve a few 
bankruptcies. Surgery now and then proves 
fatal. And similarly with marriage. 

To listen to some malcontents one would sup- 
pose that in their opinion marriage alone among 
human institutions ought to be perfect or perish. 
Put this simple question to a hundred men and a 
hundred women after twenty years of marriage: 
“Do you regret it?? Not ten of the men and 
not five of the women would honestly reply that 
they did. And herein is a fair test of the matter. 
No! I will not subscribe to the theory that mar- 
riage is an ordeal to daunt the bravest. ‘There 
is a credit balance to marriage, and it is entitled 
to rank rather high among the achievements of 
human sagacity. 

Still, the situation with its difficulties has to be - 
faced. And the average situation is somewhat 
as follows: The parties to the vast enterprise are 
suddenly thrown into an extreme form of inti- 
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macy. Now an extreme intimacy makes a heavy 
demand on skill and patience in the art of living, 
especially when the collaborators have had no 
experience of such an intimacy. I will say noth- 
ing of the honeymoon, which in spite of its satis- 
factions and ecstasies generally needs the most 
careful handling, and which rarely passes without 
disconcerting emotional and other phenomena 
highly surprising to the two innocents. Honey- 
moons, in fact, not seldom end worse than they 
began, and to recover from them may take quite 
a long time. I will assume that the honeymoon 
has been ideal: which not one honeymoon in a 
hundred ever is. At the close of it the under- 
graduates of life find themselves in a home, amid 
furniture and fitments, and in an atmosphere, 
which is strange to both of them. Further, they 
find themselves necessarily forced into a whole set 
of novel habits, and these habits are of all sorts, 
important and trifling, dangerous and safe, 
agreeable and trying. All is changed, even to the 
cookery. To persuade the raw, creaking machin- 
ery of the household to run smoothly would in it- 
self be a stiff task, and might justly be described 
as a whole-time job for any able-minded pair; but 
it is naught compared to the management of 
~the intimacy itself. Mere acquaintances might 
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succeed pretty well in the mechanics of the job 
when intimates preoccupied with their intimacy 
would fail. The household machine reacts on the 
intimacy, and vice versa. Everything that oc- 
curs in the household affects, and is affected by, 
the intimacy. 

By accident the toast is like leather. Well, 
acquaintances would agree calmly that the toast 
was like leather, and that would be that. But in 
an extreme form of intimacy boot-soles stuffed 
into a toast-rack feed the mind with subtle poison, 
and though the symptoms may be genteelly sup- 
pressed the pathological condition is there, and 
the malady works underground in the manner of 
amole. It will inevitably be so, let the delicious 
simpletons feign as much as they please that 
boot-soles in a toast-rack are really rather a lark. 
The simpletons relate everything to the intimacy, 
and for each unsatisfactory phenomenon they dis- 
cover a disturbing cause and foresee a disturbing’ 
effect. 

Nothing whatever is unimportant in the in- 
timacy. The faculties are fully engaged all the 
time. And privacy, that safeguard in days of 
stress, exists no more. One simpleton cannot 
say to the other: 

“Look here, I want to think things over and 
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collect myself. I’m going out for a solitary 
walk.” 

Such an announcement would be the equiva- 
lent of a shock of earthquake in the delicate 
household. Hence, in default of privacy—im- 
perfectly concealed brooding! 

Again, each simpleton is plotting against the 
other. The twain are in love; but love does not 
in the least prevent plotting against the beloved. 
They both say to themselves: 

*“My spouse is wonderful, and I adore him, or 
her; but in deep wisdom, knowledge of life, and 
truly practical skill, I am his, or her, superior. 
Therefore in his, or her, best interests, not to 
mention my own, it is my duty by wiles to impose 
my will upon his, or hers. I must maintain all 
kinds of pretences. I must be the offspring of 
the serpent and the dove.” 

You can now perceive that here is not exactly 
the material of perfectly mutual understanding, 
nor the method conducive thereto. And do not 
tell me that I am cynical or pessimistic about 
human nature, and that such deceitful carryings- 
on as I have just sketched are impossible where 
love reigns. They are notoriously possible. 
Moreover, love rarely reigns, save as a strictly 
limited constitutional monarch. Or, phrasing 
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it differently, love may reign but does not 
govern. 

And the most terrible difficulty of all I have 
yet fearsomely to describe. In the average 
Anglo-Saxon marriage the parties are in love. 
They may be in love much or little, but some sort 
of love exists between them. Though this con- 
dition sometimes renders them more exacting in 
their demands, as a rule it renders them less ex- 
acting, and so in a general way makes things 
easier. But the mischief with being in love, as 
I have written in a previous chapter, is that it 
falsifies the judgment. 

Only the other day a man of thirty, not with- 
out experience of life, seriously informed me that 
the girl to whom he had just engaged himself 
was in his deliberate and impartial opinion the 
finest girl in the world, and that neither he nor 
any other man could possibly be worthy of her. 
I did not commit the imprudence of combating 
this view. I lied, and forebore to tell him that 
no girl is the finest girl in the world, and that he 
was overrating this particular girl and under- 
rating himself. It would have been futile for — 
me to act differently. Shortly afterwards the 
girl expressed herself in similar terms to me 
about the man. 
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This example of a beautiful and touching il- 
lusion was not very unusual, and in a greater or 
less degree the illusion is present in the opening 
of the majority of marriages. It is right that 
the illusion should be there; the illusion is fine, 
and I would not for anything have it altered. 
But imagine the plight of two people who set out 
on the enormous adventure of living together han- 
dicapped by such an illusion. If the illusion 
would last for ever all would be well for ever. But 
it won’t. The illusion originates from the state 
of being in love, and the state of being in love— 
save in the very rarest and most miraculous in- 
stances—is not permanent. It is indeed start- 
lingly impermanent. I do not assert that people 
cannot and do not love each other steadfastly for 
a life time. But not one person in a hundred 
thousand remains “‘in love” for more than a rela- 
tively short period. Being in love involves pas- 
sion, and passion is fleeting, and must be so. 
Passion cools into affection; often it cools into 
indifference; and occasionally it is transformed 
into detestation. These truths are disagreeable; 
but they are truths, and you will not do away 
with them by refusing to face them. 

Whatever happens, the first illusions concern- 
ing the angelic character of the spouse are abso- 
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lutely certain to disappear. ‘Truth will out, and 
impartial judgment will prevail. The day must 
dawn when the spouse will see the other spouse 
as he or she is seen by detached observers. Hap- 
pily the process of disillusion is gradual. But 
it proceeds implacably from stage to stage. And 
remember that it starts when the parties are first 
confronted with their unexpected, or unrealised, 
difficulties, and when they have a-special need 
of secret support. They are learning that mar- 
riage, after everything has been said that can 
be said in its favour, is also a bit of a predica- 
ment. They are astonished at the number and 
the acuteness of the new problems which it pre- 
sents. They are saddened and perhaps discour- 
aged to discover that it is scarcely more romantic 
than any other mode of existence, that indeed it 
can be disconcertingly and obstinately prosaic. 
They tremble as they admit to themselves that 
the mere material and moral responsibilities at- 
tached to it are terrific. And then, at the very 
erisis of the hidden confusion of spirit, they are 
grievously distressed by the slow vanishing of 
the supreme illusion concerning the partner! 
They had desired a perfect partner, or a part- 
ner imperfect only in jolly, charming details; a 
partner different from anybody else; an arch- 
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angel of a partner. Such a partner was essential 
to their plans. Had they guessed that the part- 
ner was less than unique, they would never have 
married at all. And lo! The partner is im- 
perfect in more than details; is fundamentally 
imperfect; is not unique, not different from any- 
body else—but rather like everybody else; in sum, 
disappointing. 

I do not pretend ‘to have pictured the whole 
of the psychological drama which passes in the 
minds of the partners in an average marriage. 
Far from it. I have confined myself to the 
darker portions of it. The general tone of the 
affair is much lighter and more agreeable. 
The average marriage is not by any means an 
unrelieved tragedy of disillusion. The worst 
that can be said of the average marriage is that 
it is much more disappointing, dull, tedious, 
prosaic than it need be. And if I have examined 
only certain unfavourable factors in it, I have 
done so because in the study of these factors lies 
the means of making a better thing of marriage. 


@ 


Obviously the first thing to do is to take 
measures for making the romantic period of pas- 
sion endure as long as possible and so arrange 
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that as and when it closes it shall develop into 
steadfast affection and not change into indiffer- 
ence or detestation. 

Now in nearly all marriages one party soon 
begins to impose his will on the other. In a few, 
no doubt, the balance of power remains even, and 
a diarchy, which is a dual monarchy, exists; but 
in exceedingly few. ‘The causes of the uneven 
division of practical power may be various. It 
may be due to the control of finance; it may be 
due to bad temper, which wins by its own un- 
pleasantness; it may be due to health, good or 
bad; it may be due to other causes obscure and 
apparently trifling. But in most cases it is due 
to sheer force of individuality, which triumphs 
over all disadvantages. 

You will see, for example, a wife who is plain 
and must depend upon her husband for all mone- 
tary supplies whatever, yet successfully imposing 
her will upon his will by simple moral power. 
As a rule it is the husband who is the stronger, 
not only in material but in moral power. In any 
event one of the two individualities will rise 
superior to the other, and this will happen as 
surely as water finds its level, and nothing will 
stop it, and each party will sooner or later ac- 
cept the achieved fact. 
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It does not, however, follow that the secondary 
party likes or even accepts willingly the second- 
ary role. The contrary is usually the case. 
There is a struggle, and the struggle is deleteri- 
ous to love. In this struggle the superior, if he 
is wise, will never presume upon the love of the 
inferior to make short work of what ought to be 
long work. To do so is unjust; it is to take a 
mean advantage. And scarcely anything is more 
destructive of love than the sense of injustice. 
Naturally the inferior party may be guilty of 
injustice, may presume upon the love of the 
superior. But generally speaking the injustice 
proceeds from the impatience of the stronger 
partner. He—and in “he” I once more include 
“she”—will say to himself: 

“She (or he) is in love with me and therefore 
she will give way, she will stick it, and it will be 
all right. I am sure of her whatever happens.” 

But will it be all right? It may seem all right, 
and may really be all right—for a time. Love 
will withstand all manner of blows, yet every 
blow weakens. And love forgets willingly and 
eagerly, in the ordinary significance of the word 
“forget.”? Nevertheless, that nothing received 
by the brain can be totally forgotten, erased, 
wiped clean off, is a scientific truth, amply 
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proved. And as love subsides, unfavourable im- 
pressions of the beloved will all of them infallibly 
revive, and will react weakeningly upon the 
already weakened love. The sense of injustice 
notoriously rankles. And although a person in 
love is capable of the most singular illusions or 
delusions about the object of his passion, still 
his reason somehow simultaneously registers a 
true judgment of the said object and puts it 
away into a locked drawer, and when the decline 
of love deprives the illusion or delusion of neces- 
sary nourishment, the dangerous drawer is un- 
locked and its sinister contents examined. All 
returns into the mind. And the result may be 
the birth of indifference or detestation, instead 
of calm affection. 

All love, including maternal love, has this 
curious double faculty. In the secrecy of her 
brain, perhaps almost hidden from her heart, the 
mother will judge the unjust son as impartially 
as anybody. She is not genuinely deceived by 
him. And in regard to the son’s interests it does 
not matter, because maternal love is usually pure, 
unselfish, and quite indestructible. The same 
cannot be said of conjugal love, which is an im- 
mensely more sensitive plant. Maternal love can 


safely be presumed upon. Conjugal love cannot 
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safely be presumed upon. The realisation of this 
axiom is one of the roots of successful marriage. 


S 


Let us now turn to the special réle of the hus- 
band. The first and chief duty of the husband 
is to provide for the household the physical 
means of subsistence upon the scale which the 
wife is reasonably entitled to expect and which 
he has led her to expect. And from the start! 
My view is that nothing exceeds this in impor- 
tance, and that nothing, in the end, bears a closer 
relation to the happiness or the unhappiness of 
the union. Love and bliss rarely survive penury. 
And when they do so, they do so only on the 
condition that the wife is an angel who does not 
mind being victimised, defrauded, deluded—call 
it what you like. In failing to provide the 
material basis of existence the husband breaks a 
very definite contract. The “marriage vow” has 
a wider significance than that which is attached 
to it in the matrimonial courts of justice. Nor 
is it fair for the husband to excuse himself by 
saying: 

“J warned her that we should be poor for a 
long time, and she offered no objection.” 

A girl will seldom draw back at such a warn- 
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ing, partly because she does not and cannot be- 
lieve wholly in its seriousness, and partly because 
she is too proud and too loyal and too much in 
love with love. Ten years of cheese-paring pov- 
erty may leave the husband almost unscathed by 
time; but not the wife. Those ten years should 
be the best decade of the wife’s career, and at the 
close of them, if they are lean years, she may. 
well resemble a flower culled and then deprived 
of water. She may wear a brave face, but are 
you sure that in her heart the answer to the 
question: “Had you known beforehand would 
you have married all the same?” is not a decided 
negative? 

Nor is it fair for the husband to excuse him- 
self by saying, for instance: 

“T have my career to think of. I ama painter, 
a composer, a barrister, and I know that I have 
only to wait in order to succeed.” 

His success would naturally react on the wife 
to her advantage, but not in more than a small 
degree. The wife’s success and the husband’s 
success are two different things, though con-_ 
nected. The wife may be forced to pay far too 
high a price for her modest share in her hus- 
band’s success. ‘The wife, in these cases of de- 
layed prosperity, sacrifices for her husband; the 
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husband sacrifices for himself, which is infinitely 
easier. When success arrives the husband gets 
the glory; the wife gets merely reflected glory; 
the reward is unequal, and for the wife may be 
cruelly insufficient. 

If the husband can only fulfil himself at the 
cost of inflicting undue privation and suffering 
on his wife, I maintain that in fulfilling himself 
he is committing a social crime, and I should 
think better of him if he abandoned the pursuit 
of glory in order by hook or by crook to keep 
his wife in comfort at the earliest possible 
moment. There are greater matters than per- 
sonal success; a husband does not belong solely 
to himself, and he will not make the best of his 
life or of his wife’s life by thinking exclusively 
of himself. 

Again, one of the accepted maxims of mar- 
riage is that you should “begin as you mean to 
go on.” I think that a better maxim would be: 
“Go on as you have begun.” This applies to 
both partners, but perhaps rather more to the 
husband than to the wife. The husband, ab- 
sorbed in self-fulfilment, is apt to argue, once 
again, in another connection: 

“She is mine now, anyhow. I’ve got her. 
Hence I can safely neglect her.” 
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Even if the reasoning were true, it is a pretty 
sort of reasoning for a respectable husband to 
indulge in! But it isn’t true. She is his, mate- 
rially. He has got her, materially. But in a 
deeper sense she is his, and he has got her, only 
so long as he takes the trouble to keep her. 
Husband and wife may continue to live together 
in fullest intimacy for years after the wife has 
ceased to be the husband’s. A woman must be 
won afresh about once a week. Being won is 
ninety per cent. of her existence, and probably 
less than fifty per cent. of her husband’s existence. 

And the eternal winning is accomplished mainly 
by a constant attention to externals. Although 
the wife may be just as appreciative of essentials 
as the husband, she is certainly more appreciative 
of externals than he is, and more dependent on 
them. This is not her fault,—it is her nature, 
unalterable, and not a bit reprehensible. 

The husband may neglect his wife in small 
things—he is criminally careless (while magnifi- 
cently conscious of a profound unspoken affec- 
tion for the neglected)! Few wives have much 
use for tongues that don’t speak, lips that don’t — 
smile, eyes that don’t glisten, arms that don’t 
embrace. Their love is nourished on small out- 
ward symptoms of love in husbands. They gen- 
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erally remain girls even after ten children. The 
husband who forgets this has neither begun as 
he meant to go on, nor gone on as he began. He 
is a clumsy ignoramus with a twisted sense of 
values, and he has a blind spot for half of life. 

Further, an otherwise excellent husband may 
gradually slip into the way of being an offence 
to the eye or the ear, or to both—he is wrong. 
He may by preoccupation and obstinacy fall into 
chronic bad health—he is a sinner (while plum- 
ing himself upon his devotion to an ideal, a cause, 
a profession). Let him think seriously upon 
trifles and upon externals. 


@ 


As for the réle of the wife, the material and 
practical side of it ought surely to be beyond 
the need of discussion. ‘That the husband should 
be a skilled money-earner is, as I have pointed out 
in my remarks upon being betrothed, accepted as 
quite obvious, and it should be equally obvious 
that the wife should be a skilled housekeeper. 
Unfortunately the public opinion which rules the 
preparation for wifehood has not yet by any 
means laid it down that a wife must be a skilled 
housekeeper. I doubt if fifty per cent. of wives _ 
at this very day are skilled housekeepers. I 
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know that very many of them are grossly ama- 
teurish housekeepers. And nobody seems to 
mind much. If the husband minds, as he some- 
times does, he says little, because public opinion 
fails to support him; and if he strangely doesn’t 
mind, as he sometimes doesn’t, the reason is that 
he has never been accustomed to expert house- 
keeping and does not know what it means. 

The day will arrive when a wife who muddles 
any branch of the management of her house will 
be branded as the cheat and the waster which 
she clearly is. Efficient housekeeping, which 
signifies economical, enjoyable, nourishing, appe- 
tising, clean, and elegant housekeeping, is not an 
affair demanding genius. It can be achieved by 
any woman of average brains and average will- 
to-learn. It is really not more difficult than 
good dancing—and to-day the young woman who 
cannot dance well bluslfes (rightly) for her im- 
perfection. 

Now efficient housekeeping is another of the 
roots of conjugal happiness, and it is accordingly 
a highly important part of the wife’s réle. 

But it is not the most important part. The 
wife cannot be content to be merely the admin- 
istrator of the material home, or even the creator 
of the material home. Yet wives who know 
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themselves to be efficient housekeepers are too 
frequently so proud of their achievement that 
they can see nothing beyond it. (Nay, they are 
occasionally so proud that they consider the hus- 
band to be made for the home instead of the home 
for the husband; and the stricken man, caught 
in the ruthless wheels of one machine while at 
work, finds himself caught in the ruthless wheels 
of another machine while at rest!) The major 
part of the wife’s réle consists in creating and 
administering the home as a social organism. 
The husband will naturally take some share in 
this business, but he has less time—and also less 
inclination—for the job than his wife. No 
amount of change in the relation of the sexes will 
appreciably affect the truth of the maxim that 
the wife’s sphere is the home. If the home goes 
wrong for any reason other than a money-famine 
or some incurable vice of the husband’s, the fault 
is the wife’s fault. The wife must always be 
thinking creatively of the home as a social or- 
ganism. Hers should be the care of saving it 
from dulness, monotony, narrowness, and ugli- 
ness. She is and forever will be the active centre 
of it. The home will take its colour and tone 
from her. Therefore her first duty is herself to 
be agreeable to the eye and to the ear. She will 
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not make the best of home and of marriage 
unless she makes the best of herself—at all hours. 
Think of what this involves. 

And she absolutely must exercise charm, 
whether things are going right or going wrong. 
(Any chit can be charming when things are all 
going smoothly.) Women were born to exercise 
charm. Every one knows it and admits it. And 
the wife has no justification for failing to exer- 
cise charm until she is dead. A large proportion 
of women, especially pretty ones, suffer from the 
illusion that in order to exercise charm they need 
only continue to exist. A mistake! To exercise 
charm is an active and not a passive function. 
It cannot be efficiently done without thought and 
hard work. It is sometimes very trying and ex- 
hausting, like earning money,—but it is not less 
essential than earning money if life is to be fully 
lived. Let a wife devote herself to this mar- 
vellous personal enterprise, and the rest of the 
social running of the home—making and keeping 
a circle of friends, taming the brute that sur- 
vives in most husbands, arranging diversions and 
diversity, and forty other things—will ensue with 
a surprising ease. 

But even now we are only at the beginning of 
marriage. 


Vii 
THE CONTINUATION OF MARRIAGE 


ARRIAGES are apt to go wrong in their 
M middle period, that is to say the period 
beginning ten or fifteen years after the wedding. 
I do not mean that they are apt to break up with 
violence and tragedy and scandal, for the average 
marriage survives everything but death, and I 
shall have no word to say here about those com- 
paratively rare accidents of passion which lead 
to a regrettable publicity in the newspapers. I 
mean simply that marriages—and quite a large 
proportion of them—are apt to deteriorate or 
decline into unions of tedium, producing in both 
parties a sensation of grave disappointment not 
only with marriage as an institution but with 
life itself as an institution. 

Such marriages owe their continuance less to 
inclination than to feelings of duty and to an 
apprehension of the immense difficulty and danger 


attendant upon any attempt to arrange a separa- 
141 
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tion. They are kept together by dignity and 
prudence, and if dignity and prudence did not 
stand in the way the partners would in numerous 
instances soon be occupying separate establish- 
ments. 

Yet there may be nothing fundamentally 
askew. ‘The income may be sufficient; manners 
and tempers may be good; mutual respect may 
flourish; even affection, though dulled, may not 
have totally expired! The malady indeed is 
mysterious. And neither husband nor wife takes 
much trouble to unravel the mystery. The pair 
accept the state of affairs, as people used to ac- 
cept the plague and infant mortality, as some- 
thing beyond the cleverness of man to prevent 
or to cure. 

This apathy concerning the greatest of human 
experiences is very serious. Jf the husband’s 
business were going wrong he would hold an ex- 
haustive inquiry; if the wife’s housekeeping books 
showed a sinister leakage she would not rest until 
she had discovered the source of trouble. But 
since the problem affects naught but the daily, 
weekly, yearly happiness of two persons and the | 
trend of their entire existence—it is neglected. 
We are so marvellously constructed! Is it not | 
marvellous that a husband, that repository of 
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common sense, who well knows that his business 
is first and chiefly a means to live, should not ex- 
ercise his sagacity upon the super-business of 
actual living? The singular fellow will put his 
brain into the work of eight hours whose aim is 
to enable him to enjoy the other sixteen hours,— 
and then will calmly suffer the lamentable dis- 
satisfaction which poisons the sixteen hours 
without a serious effort to get to the bottom of it. 

But perhaps even if both partners started to 
solve the mystery they would not succeed, for 
the same reason that people too frequently can- 
not see what is staring them in the face. The 
chances are that they would begin from false 
premises and arrive nowhere at all. 

When no obvious reason can be perceived for 
the unsatisfactoriness of marriage in its middle 
stage, when the principal factors of contentment, 
such as affection, respect, fair health, politeness, 
sane habits, and suitable income are all undeni- 
ably present,—and yet the result is a corroding 
discontent, then in all probability the mischief 
springs from the monotony of daily existence. 
More briefly, the home is a bore. The husband 
leaves it in the morning with pleasant anticipa- 
tion, and returns to it in the evening with a sigh. 
Mere tedium is the explanation; and I am con- 
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vinced that an immense number of otherwise suc- 
cessful homes are fatally spoilt by tedium. 

Now the origin of tedium, like the origin of 
nearly all the maladies from which decent homes 
suffer, lies in the wife. When the home is tedious 
it is a hundred to one that the wife is bored or 
discontented. One is told that the mood of the 
husband decides the mood of the home; but, 
though this dictum is true, it does not penetrate 
far enough into the mysteries of marriage; for 
the mood of the husband as a general rule an- 
swers openly to the secret mood of the wife— 
without the conscious knowledge of either of them. 

Wives, especially if they are mature, are bored 
by the everlasting sameness of their days. The 
wonder is that more of them do not revolt. The 
husband has a far more diverting time. He may 
be worried, but he is also diverted, by his daily 
excursion into the world. His wits are always 
being sharpened, his power of observation exer- 
cised, his interests dragged out of their rut. 
The wife escapes only from the home into the 
shops. She has had a rich and overflowing dose 
of home by the time the husband comes back at 
night, critical and egotistic. The domestic eve- 
ning does provide some change for the husband, — 
but it provides none for the wife, whose very holi- 
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days are passed with the man whose character 
she knows backwards and who can offer her no 
novelty of companionship. So her existence 
proceeds—and husbands have the effrontery to 
hint that wives are dull! Of course they are. 
Cleopatra would have been dull under similar 
treatment and conditions. The wife’s zest has 
withered in a vast desert of sameness. 

But, it will be said, women are not the slaves 
they were. The taste for amusement and diver- 
sion has enormously grown. Well, it has. I 
admit that. Things are better than in the past, 
when—particularly in the provinces—the awful 
dailiness of life could find absolutely no relief, 
and ennui brooded over the land in hours of 
leisure like a heavy cloud. In some circles of 
society pleasure has developed into a mania and 
the picture-papers are half full of women who 
seem to live for pleasure alone. These women, 
however, are relatively few in number, and their 
chief social function is to rouse morbid envy in 
the hearts of the innumerable other women who 
are precluded from imitating them to the smallest 
extent. 

I will go further and admit that the resorts 
and manufactories of pleasure for ordinary per- 
sons have multiplied tenfold and that they are 
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well patronised. But examine them, and you will 
see that they are patronised mainly by the youth- 
ful. Visit, for example, a dance-palace. The 
impression you receive is one of gaiety and the 
joy of life. But where are the middle-aged 
women? Where are the stout, plain women, the 
‘women worn by domesticity? Not there. 

Yet have they not the same need of diversion 
as their prettier and slimmer juniors? Women 
do not precisely want to be stout and middle- 
aged. The want acutely not to be stout and 
middle-aged. And if they have been unable to 
avoid these calamities the fault is not theirs. 
Neither are they criminals. Neither is there the 
least justification for hiding them away as though 
they were dead. They are not dead. The same 
yearning for relaxation, change, ecstasy, in some 
form or other, characterises twelve stone avoir- 
dupois at forty-five as eight stone at twenty-five. 
And I have no doubt at all that, on the average, 
the case of twelve stone and forty-five is rather 
a hard case, a case which suffers from lack of 
attention, and notably from being deprived of 
that which is its rightful due—not merely in re- 
‘gard to the form of diversion usually described 


as “pleasure,” but in regard to all forms of 


diversion, including both the instructive and the 
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social. The mature woman is neglected. Even 
the big London shops, according to their adver- 
tisements, have only just discovered that mature 
women and stout women exist and may conceiv- 
ably be interested in clothes—their own clothes. 

The blame for this state of affairs rests upon 
the whole of society—and especially upon that 
portion of it which consists of mature husbands 
who leave their mature wives to fend for them- 
selves in nearly everything except material mat- 
ters. And it is the husbands who are especially 
punished for the ill-doing. The varying charm 
of the house (I repeat and insist) depends on the 
wife. The wife cannot produce the varying 
charm unless her individuality is variously nour- 
ished; the husband omits to see that it is vari- 
ously nourished; the home suffers. 

The remedy is not difficult for the husband to 
apply. What the wife wants is more contacts 
with the world, not excepting the world of ideas. 
It is the lack of these that makes her dull and 
the home dull. Unless she is an extraordinary 
woman she will not get the contacts without the 
active interest and intervention of the husband. 
And amusement or pleasure contacts, though 
they are important and she does not obtain 
enough of them, are not the most important. 
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(Moreover pleasure contacts often involve ex- 
pense which the household cannot afford.) It 
is the woman’s intellect and intelligence which 
require food. She slips into a groove as the 
years pass. The husband leaves her there in- 
stead of cheerfully pulling her out. 

How many housewives read, or if they read, 
take reading as other than a dope? But let a 
husband say to his wife: “Look here! Here’s 
something that I’ve found interesting, and I think 
it will interest you.” Watch the immediate quick- 
ening of the wife’s faculties as she begins to read 
the book or article. It is touching. I have seen 
homes transformed, temporarily if not per- 
manently, by this simple gesture. 

Then there is the question of hospitalities. 
Hospitality need cost little or nothing, and in 
middle-class homes it is by no means sufficiently 
practised. A circle of friends means a series of 
stimulating contacts; it means change, variety, 
fresh experience of human nature, the broaden- 
ing of ideas. Receiving visits is valuable; and 
yet more valuable, for the wife, is the returning 
of visits, because this involves emergence from 
the eternal home into a new social atmosphere. 
But a circle of friends is not achieved without | 
some substantial creative effort,:which the hus- 
band and the wife must share; and while the bulk 
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of the effort must fall to the wife, the inspiring 
energy for it must usually come from the hus- 
band. Tens of thousands of homes remain soli- 
tary unto themselves, like impregnable islands in 
the social sea, because the husband absurdly and 
wickedly forgets to energise the wife to the per- 
formance of those useful mind-enlarging activi- 
ties for which she is fitted, but which she will not 
undertake save under the masculine stimulus. 
There is another point. The average wife does 
not get enough holidays. The average husband 
gets a day and a half every week, besides his 
annual holiday. The wife’s working week con- 
sists of seven days; for there is no period in the 
week when she can throw off the burden of house- 
keeping. Never at noon on Saturdays can she 
say like the husband, with a sigh of relief: “Well, 
anyway, I’m free until Monday morning.” On 
the contrary the week-end often means far more 
responsibility and more work. Many wives have 
even to keep house during their so-called vaca- 
tion, and thus obtain no real relief whatever. 
And so they continue without surcease for twenty 
years, thirty years, half a lifetime! At best the 
wife who always takes her vacation in the company 
of her husband only achieves a partial holiday. 
She has forever to play the wife, and in the 
majority of cases it is easier to play the wife 
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than the husband. The husband expects prefer- 
ential treatment, and usually receives it. In my 
view much good would be accomplished if husband 
and wife could spend at least a portion of their 
holidays separately. Benefit would result, even 
though the devoted pair preferred to spend all 
the time together. For, here again, the wife’s 
individuality would have a better opportunity 
of self-expression. The cultivation of the wife’s 
individuality is assuredly one of the chief secrets 
of an interesting home, as in the neglect or re- 
pression of the wife’s individuality is the chief 
explanation of the tedium of homes. I do not 
say that a full-blossoming wife means always a 
marriage of lasting agreeableness. We all know 
cases in which the wife’s individuality has 
knocked the home sideways and made it into 
something which does not resemble heaven. 

_ The drawbacks of the conjugal home may be, 
and generally are, astoundingly mysterious and 
complex in their causation. An encyclopedia in 
twenty volumes would not exhaust them, and no — 
one but a sublime idiot would venture to put the 
causes into one nutshell. I go no further than 
the submission that the vague, never defined un- 
satisfactoriness which impairs the perfection of © 
innumerable otherwise sound marriages is very 
frequently due to the insufficient nourishment of | 
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the wife’s individuality, and that this explana- 
tion seldom occurs to the people concerned—or 
to anybody else. But I certainly do not offer 
the explanation as containing a cure-all for the 
disappointingness of wedlock. 


@ 


So much for the cultivation of the wife’s 
individuality as a leading factor in conjugal suc- 
cess. ‘There are other factors of great impor- 
tance which it would be inconvenient or futile to 
discuss here, either because the delicate complex- 
ity of them would require a whole volume for this 
useful examination, or because, springing from 
the deepest roots of individual temperaments, they 
are unalterable in each case and therefore beyond 
the control of the partners. A fundamental 
clash of temperaments may secretly or openly 
devastate the union of two angels of virtue and 
common sense, and no ingenuity, no forbearance, 
no sublimity of character can prevent it. I 
leave these terrific topics and come to a factor 
which, though superficial in its nature, is never- 
theless of high consequence. The human skin is 
superficial, but it plays no mean role in the func- 
tioning of the human body, as those whom an 
accident has rendered partially skinless soon dis- 


cover. 
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I mean the factor of manners. A husband and 
wife in love, especially if they are young, are too 
apt to reject the formalities of courtesy as being 
artificial, irksome, unnecessary, even insincere, in 
such an ideal and passionate union as theirs. 
They imagine that soul will speak to soul, with- 
out.the bother of employing those tedious tricks 
of phrase and gesture which mankind has invented 
and gradually perfected for the conduct of human 
relations. ‘They imagine that they are above all 
that sort of thing, and that somehow all that 
sort of thing is a slur on intimacy, an aspersion 
on the genuineness of the love which binds them 
together. 

They seem to say: 

“Oh! He will understand! Oh! She won’t 
mind. She knows what is in my soul. He can- 
not possibly be in any doubt as to my feelings. 
Why then trouble with these ceremonies and these 
rites, which are for persons who don’t compre- 
hend one another?” 

I do not assert that all or nearly all married 
couples reason thus, but the evidence is abundant 
that a considerable proportion of them do. And 
never was reasoning more false and absurd. 

Good manners were devised to act as a buffer _ 
between individualities in collision, and every 
meeting of individualities is a collision. They sof- 
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ten the crudity of human intercommunication. 
They are the buttons on the foils. They are the 
veil which hides certain secret places of the mind. 
No mind, however loving, could bear to see plainly 
into all the recesses of another mind. And the 
reader has only to lay bare his own mind in order 
to admit the truth of this statement. A society, 
whether of two or of many, is and must be or- 
ganised on the basis of a thousand concealments. 
Good manners are a convention, and conventions 
are the preservatives of society. Without them 
blood would soon metaphorically or actually flow 
and the social fabric would fly apart. And 
further, good manners are a symbol of real or 
supposed good feeling. If the good feeling ex- 
ists they serve hourly to illustrate it—and good 
feeling is effective only in so far as it is illus- 
trated. If it doesn’t exist, they in some measure 
take its place. At worst they cannot impair the 
good feeling: they always strengthen it. 

So far from good manners being superfluous 
in extreme intimacy, they are more necessary in 
extreme intimacy than in mere friendship or ac- 
quaintance; because each intimate, whatever he 
or she may bravely pretend, is in truth extremely 
sensitive in his reactions to the behaviour of 
the other intimate. Often the sensitiveness ap- 
proaches the morbid. Ill-mannered phrases and 
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tones remain obstinately in the memory, waiting 
a chance to spring up out of recollection and 
exasperate a difficult later moment. Again, 
good manners, by which I mean ceremonious good 
manners, are the surest preventives of outbreaks 
of bad temper. Bad temper needs a jumping- 
off place, and good manners will deprive it of a 
jumping-off place, whereas a breezy, curt rude- 
ness, though founded on real affection, will pro- 
vide a dozen jumping-off places in half an hour, 
—and though eleven of them may be refused the 
temptation of the twelfth may prove irresist- 
ible. 

The intimates ought to watch gently but care- 
fully over each other’s manners—and their own. 
It is possible to be too ceremonious, but assuredly 
it is not easy. Even in the “solitude of two” 
the current code of politeness between the sexes 
should rarely be abandoned, and should never be 
abandoned for long. There are couples who 
leave their manners behind them in the church; 
there are couples who leave their manners behind 
them at the railway station on the return from 
the honeymoon; there are couples who carelessly 
drop them bit by bit on the stiff road through 
the first year of wedlock. ‘They are all mis- 
guided, and they all ultimately pay for their - 
negligence. “Love one another” is a prince 
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among marital maxims; but love is not to be 
maintained by vigilance alone. “Be polite to 
one another” (ceremoniously polite, formally 
polite, yes, and if advisable insincerely polite!) 
is also a prince among marital maxims; and 
politeness is to be maintained by vigilance; 
everybody can achieve it with patience and 
practice. 

All which is no doubt platitudinous, but the 
value of platitudes is considerable, and some of 
us are inclined to ignore them. 
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So far I have had in mind chiefly the behaviour 
of the pair when they are alone together. It 
is not absolutely unknown in the history of the 
institution of marriage that husbands and wives 
behave incorrectly to one another in the presence 
of others. In so doing they are, of course, 
guilty of a gross breach of manners towards the 
others. Still, the unfortunate and reprehensible 
thing does occur. I would divide the bad be- 
havers into three classes. 

First, those who always indulge in friction 
whether they are alone or whether they are not 
alone. (Sometimes both parties are to blame, 
sometimes only one; if only one party is to blame 

then it is usually the same party throughout.) 
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The friction is almost continuous and seems to 
satisfy a profound need. It is usually not dan- 
gerous. It does not usually point to any deep- 
seated misunderstanding. It may flourish for 
forty years without doing serious harm. You 
may see married children of sixty or seventy 
bickering happily like the darlings of a nursery, 
and they are capable of expiring in a squabble. 
I should describe this form of naughtiness as 
mere ill-breeding, for which the guilty person or 
persons ought to be well smacked. I should not 
describe it as a crime against love and humanity, 
though it is certainly an affliction for the inti- 
mate friends of the couple, and a still worse af- 
fliction for their acquaintances, who have not 
been acclimatised to it and cannot appraise it at 
its true unimportance. If it were a grave malady 
and led to grave consequences somebody might 
set about to cure it. But being a simple mild 
nuisance, it is tolerated, as all sorts of mild 
nuisances are tolerated. 

The second class of bad behavers in public con- 
sists of those who bicker in public while never 
bickering if they are alone. This case is 
more serious than the first case. It denotes 
that something is being constantly suppressed,— 
driven in, like a poison that ought to come out, 
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and coming out only on favourable occasions. 
You may say that the presence of other people 
scarcely constitutes a favourable occasion for a 
display of conjugal friction. But the fact is 
that in many marriages a partner who feels him- 
self or herself aggrieved, may be so—not intim- 
idated, but—impressed by the other partner that 
he or she is incapable of raising a complaint 
without the supporting presence of spectators. 
The phenomenon indeed is quite common and 
within the knowledge of everybody. Also, the 
aggrieved partner may refrain from private 
grumbling because he or she fears that it would 
lead to a tremendous “scene,” whereas the chances 
of a scene are immensely reduced, if not entirely 
destroyed, by the restraint of company. 

This form of conjugal friction is intensely and 
specially annoying to the partner who is at- 
tacked. He (or she) is taken at a disadvantage; 
he cannot effectively reply; and he knows that 
when the company has departed again sugar 
would not melt in the mouth of the attacker, 
who after all has planted the dart and is content 
with that feat. Blame may nevertheless be due 
more to the attacked than to the attacking part- 
ner. The attacked partner is obviously the 
stronger, for in the nature of the affair he ex- 
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ercises moral sway over the attacker. It should 
have been his (or her) business to discover the 
grievance before it had begun to rankle seriously, 
and to deal with it somehow in privacy. A 
couple who rehearse their troubles to an audience 
are likely one day to have a strictly private per- 
formance with a catastrophe curtain. They are 
living dangerously over the thin crust of a chronic 
suppression of bad feeling. 

The third class of bad behavers in public is 
even more grave than the second because, while 
it may be less unpleasant to the less thoughtful 
section of the public, it is symptomatic of a more 
serious suppression. We are all acquainted with 
married couples who never indulge in friction be- 
fore the world, but one member of whom misses 
no opportunity of emitting broad and derogatory 
generalisations about the opposite sex. When 
a wife has a habit of saying: “Of course men 
are—” or the husband of saying: “Of course 
women are—” followed by fretful criticism of a 
whole sex, then be sure that the marriage is not 
proceeding smoothly, and that the critic, though 
apparently criticising a sex, is in reality criti- 
cising one particular specimen of that sex, the 
specimen whom he or she knows best and suffers” 
most from. 
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This is especially true of wives. A man can 
generalise without in secret being personal; a 
woman cannot. A woman seldom or never em- 
ploys a generalisation save as a cover to a per- 
sonality. 

Such a subtle form of public attack is the most 
exasperating of all. It defies a retort. Indeed 
to try a counter-attack is more perilous than to 
do nothing whatever. And its subtlety, its dia- 
bolic indirectness, its sinister cautiousness, sig- 
nify not merely that the trouble is grave but that 
the critic has little hope of remedying the trouble. 
The couple, if ever at any time they practised 
candour, have ceased to be frank with each other. 
The hidden disease is none the less ugly and 
menacing because it is hidden. Best to call it a 
tumor at once and put a lancet into it. A happy 
sequel cannot be guaranteed to this surgery, but 
risk has to be taken. To shirk the risk is to 
invite the final disaster. 


@ 


To conclude. The basis of a successful mar- 
riage is mutual affection and esteem. These are 
not all that is necessary to success, and a mar- 
riage may fail or half-fail when they are both 
present; but they are indispensable, though es- 
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teem without affection will sometimes procure a 
fair imitation of success. 

The chief enemies of success in marriages in 
which affection and esteem are both present are 
first, the neglect of the wife’s individuality ; and, 
second, mistakes of deportment by one or both 
parties. The first matter lies principally in the 
hands of the husband, the second principally in 
the hands of the wife. A starved individuality 
needs nourishment, but will probably not have 
either the enterprise or the energy to feed itself, 
and if help is not given will slowly sink into a 
dulness more and more flat. On the other hand, 
in a superficial but very important matter such 
as deportment, the husband will usually take his 
cue from the wife. And at any rate she, by hy- 
pothesis, is the exemplar of the graces of exist- 
ence, and should act accordingly. Unfortunately, 
according to my observation, wives are more apt 
than husbands to sin against the code of 
good manners. The average husband has more 
authority, and beyond question more actual 
power, than the average wife. If he feels a griev- 
ance he can often get rid of it by the exercise of 
authority and power. The wife’s dominion is 
less, and it is also less direct. When a difficulty — 
reaches its crisis, the average wife gives way—or 
feigns to give way. She has the more trying réle 
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in marriage. She may not have the great wor- 
ries, but she has more small worries than the 
husband. Her tongue is her chief weapon. I 
do not use this phrase in an offensive sense. I 
mean by it that whereas the husband can act 
without much arguing, the wife is bound to argue, 
to persuade, to cajole, to insist, nay, even to nag. 
She solaces herself with criticism. 

And further, most women endow themselves 
with the right to criticise more than they are 
criticised. They claim sex-privileges to atone 
for their state of inferior economic freedom. I 
will not condemn them. Nor will I say that hus- 
bands as a class have fine manners in intimacy. | 
Husbands, even the best, can be terrible. But 
their bad manners are, I think, less exasperating 
than those of wives, and less frequent. No wife 
will admit this in regard to herself, but nearly 
all wives will admit it in regard to other wives. 

Wives are human; husbands not less so. It is 
the duty of husbands to please; the same for 
wives. But whereas the first duty of the hus- 
band is to support and protect, the first duty 
of the wife is to please. Supporting is the hus- 
band’s own department. Pleasing is the wife’s 
own department. And to please is not enough, 
neither for the wife nor for the husband. In ad- 
dition to pleasing, it is necessary to be pleased. 


Vit 
CHILDREN 


N understanding of the psychology of the 
child is a very important thing in the 
equipment of parents. Most mothers pick it up 
quickly enough, and many of them could give 
lessons to professors who write books about it. 
An understanding of the principles of education ~ 
is another very important thing in the same 
equipment. Very few parents ever pick it up, 
and consequently they educate: their children, or 
cause them to be educated, quite badly, even ab- 
surdly, pathetically, criminally; and no nation 
in the world to-day has a system of education 
which is not largely ridiculous. . 
The fundamental matter, however, in the af- 
fair of rearing the next generation is neither a 
knowledge of child-psychology nor a knowledge of 
the principles ef education. It is a just. appre- 
ciation in the parental mind of the basis of right 
relations between parent and child. All other 
matters, be they as important as they may, are 


secondary to this, and must derive from it. If 
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the appreciation of the true basis of relations is 
wrong, nearly everything else is likely to be 
wrong. 

Now in producing a child the parents are act- 
ing in accord with the promptings of nature; 
they are workers in the illimitable field of evolu- 
tion; they are helping to carry out the vast de- 
signs of destiny. But this fact does not con- 
sciously influence their proceedings. They do 
not talk to each other about evolution, mother- 
nature, or the designs of destiny, and then add: 
“Therefore we must bring a child into the world.” 

They introduce the child to a planet of rather 
doubtful felicity, simply because they think it 
will be nice, proper, agreeable, interesting, thrill- 
ing for them to have a child in the house. They 
think of themselves primarily. They will even 
go so far as to say: “Old age without children 
would be awful.” ‘They do not regard the enter- 
prise primarily from the point of view of the 
child. Many of them do not regard it from the 
point of view of the child at all. Their own sat- 
isfactions are always the first consideration, and 
often the sole consideration. 

And yet, before the child is seven years old the 
parents will in all probability be remarking to the 
child: 
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“Look at all we are doing for you; we give 
you pretty clothes and nice food and think about 
your welfare day and night. You ought really 
to be very grateful to us. Instead of that you 
are naughty; you are a thankless child. The 
least you could do would be to show your grati- 
tude to us by behaving well.” 

This attitude, I regret to have to assert, is 
hypocritical nonsense, and the child, if not a fool, 
feels that it is hypocritical nonsense and resents 
it as such. The child resents and despises nothing 
more keenly than hypocrisy, and hypocrisy is the 
cardinal sin of parents. Children, with all their 
fancy and make-believe, are ruthless and terrible 
realists in matters which seem important to them. 
Unfortunate, but not to be seriously disputed! 

The baby owes nothing at all to his parents. 
He has no responsibilities, no duties. The parents 
owe everything to the baby. Their responsibility 
to him is complete, their duties are endless. They 
are most solemnly bound to use every effort to 
keep him in good health and happy, to build up 
his constitution, to fit him for the world, and 
to launch him upon the world. In time their re- 
sponsibility lessens, but it never disappears. 
Whatever happens, it cannot end. If the child, 


grown into a man, gets ten years’ imprisonment 
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for a vile crime, they are bound to meet him at 
the prison gates on his release. They made him. 
He is theirs, the product of their largely selfish 
desire to live fully. Unless they knew themselves 
to be unfitted to be parents they were quite right 
to have the child, but the price due for the privi- 
lege of parenthood is exceedingly high, and if 
they did not realise how high it is that was their 
own fault; they cannot decently avoid payment. 

To return to the baby. After a short period 
of no responsibility and no duties, he begins to 
learn that he has a duty—the duty of obedience, 
and this is followed by the perception of other 
duties not only to the parents but to himself 
and to society. He feels the weight of the duties 
long before he can grasp the reasons of them. 
He is a fatalist. The one thing that he does 
deeply understand is that he is helpless under 
the sway of autocrats with almost unlimited power. 
To talk to the victim of autocracy about grati- 
tude to the autocrats must surely be rather ex- 
asperating. Such revoltingly insincere chatter 
ought never to be indulged in. It can do nothing 
but harm. 

Further, it is equally pernicious in family re- 
lations to blame the child for his wicked pro- 
pensities. Reason with him about his wicked pro- 
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pensities; point them out to him; show him how 
to get the better of them; sympathise with him on 
being afflicted with them. But for Heaven’s sake 
do not blame him for them. He did not choose 
them; he had absolutely no voice in the selection 
of them; he certainly did not desire them; he 
would much prefer to be without them. (He did 
not even ask to be brought into the world.) His 
wicked propensities have been derived from his 
parents, and through them, and they might just 
as well reproach him for being tuberculous or dys- 
peptic as for being a liar or greedy. The child 
so treated is justified in exclaiming, and doubtless 
does exclaim in the privacy of the subconscious 
to which no parent has the entrée: 

“These tyrannical giants are horribly unfair. 
They expect me to thank them because I’m alive, 
and, not content with that, they condemn me for 
all sorts of things I can’t help. I don’t like it, 
and this world of theirs is an odiously unjust - 
world.” 

In unfavourable circumstances this mood of re- 
sentment may occur at intervals for twenty or 
thirty years; it may occur indefinitely; it is a - 
very bad one for everybody concerned, and the 
parents are primarily responsible for it. Of 
course, as he ripens in experience and sense the 
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offspring dimly and then more clearly sees that, 
though the parents are immediately responsible 
for his existence they were in fact no more and 
no less free agents than he is himself, and that 
all the generations are linked together in the net 
of nature, evolution and destiny, and must make 
the best of the predicament together; also that 
the best of the predicament may be a pretty fine 
thing. He comprehends that it was not by mere 
wanton caprice that his parents produced him, 
but in obedience to the greatest force on earth 
and in pursuance of an ultimate end that neither 
he nor they can understand. 

And this comprehension is the beginning of his 
realisation of his responsibilities to his parents, 
which responsibilities may well increase while 
the parents’ responsibilities to himself may de- 
crease. . . . Not that the responsibilities of the 
offspring can ever be as serious and as _ bind- 
ing as the original responsibilities of the par- 
ents! 

To grasp the reality of the situation which I 
have outlined, to see it impartially, to get rid of 
all prejudice and all egotism in dealing with it, is 
the very foundation of wise parenthood. 

There is something marvellous and exquisite 
in the spectacle of a growing child, something 
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which produces transport in the hearts of the 
parents, who are amazed at the beauty, the in- 
terest, the eternal wonder of what they have 
achieved. The miracle develops daily, and the 
development is ten thousand times more baffling 
and absorbing than the magic of any magician. 
The relations of the three are characterised by 
a unique tenderness, unlike any other kind of ten- 
derness in the experience of the parents, superior 
perhaps in vital satisfactions to any other kind. 
The parents give, both from conscience and by 
instinct. They give magnificently, without end. 
The child also gives, but by instinct alone. It 
gives all it has. Its trust, its confidence, its 
conviction of safety, its generosity in affection, 
its bewildering variety of self-expression, its leaps 
from step to step of the ladder of intelligence,— 
all these ravish and enchant the parents. And 
the omnipotent protective love of the parents, 
its ingenuity and resourcefulness and inexhausti- 
bleness, ravish and enchant the child. The do- 
mestic scene is pervaded by an atmosphere of soft 
ecstasy and devotion from which all calculation 
has apparently been abolished. Can anything be > 
finer? Nothing can. : 

Then why do I seek to administer logic to the 
affair, balance the pros and cons of individual 
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interests, and bring down to earth that which is 
celestial? 

Well, the trouble is that the domestic scene 
_ with a child in it is not always, nor nearly al- 
ways, as I have just described it. Too often it 
is the very contrary. Its contrariness may be 
devastating, may approach the tragic. The 
child knows better than the other two what is 
wrong; but the child cannot efficiently tell what 
is wrong, nor can it set the wrong right. The 
parents alone can set the wrong right. They 
cannot set right without finding out what is 
wrong. They cannot find out what is wrong 
without discovering what the child’s point of view 
is. They cannot discover what the child’s point 
of view is without putting themselves in the place 
of the child and viewing the situation from pre- 
cisely that spot. They cannot get there without 
employing logic and without a cold, hard exam- 
ination of the universal motives and sentiments 
which are as strong in the child as in themselves. 

The parents exist to teach the child, but also 
they must learn what the child has to teach them; 
and the child has a very great deal to teach 
them. Chiefly the child has to teach them imag- 
ination, which is the source of justice and the 
foe of cruelty, conscious or unconscious. Brain- 
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work is at least as important as heart-work in 
this transcendentally delicate matter. And the 
raw material of brain-work is here the hard facts 
of human nature. If you ignore them justice 
cannot emerge; and though children are not par- 
ticularly lavish in giving justice to others, they 
know in their secret souls what justice is, and 
they want a lot of it; they want more than jus- 
tice. Give them less, and good-bye to smooth 
relations. Good-bye to making the best of the 
parents’ lives or the best of the child’s life. You 
may estimate that justice comes next to milk. 
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The child begins by being the centre round 
which the entire household revolves. He is the 
most important person in the household. Every 
other person is sacrificed to this great and exact- 
ing and incomprehensible and delicate person. 
Which is right, and nearly inevitable, for a cer- 
tain period. Some parents prolong the period 
unduly. Indeed there are parents who prolong 


it indefinitely, and sacrifice their whole lives to - 


the child, denying themselves comforts, pleasures, 
and even the proper cultivation of their own in- 


dividualities so that the child may have the finest 


possible opportunities of prospering. 
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Such a policy on the part of parents is usually 
regarded as highly praiseworthy. I doubt 
whether it ought to be so regarded. If one life 
is frustrated in order that another may flourish 
the net gain to humanity is not very appreciable 
—especially when, as not infrequently happens, 
the second life fails to flourish according to plan. 
Supposing that the older generation through the 
centuries sacrificed itself to the younger, the re- 
sult would be an eternal stultifying of mankind, 
and the permanent suppression of self-develop- 
ment. Parents should be clever enough to attend 
to the child’s welfare and their own welfare simul- 
taneously. If they prove incapable of this double 
feat they are imperfectly equipped for parent- 
hood and deserve, not praise for lofty ideals, but 
censure for narrow-mindedness. Why should the 
child count more heavily than the parents? 
There is a happy mean even in parental devotion, 
and when it falls into extravagance it is a re- 
proach. 

The child should be shifted from his central 
god-like position gradually, in proportion as his 
perception grows. When he has acquired wit 
enough to know that he is the chief person in the 
household, then he should cease to be the chief 
person. Many parents keep him on the throne 
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in fact, while pretending to him that he is not 
on the throne, that indeed he is the lowliest of 
the lowly and of no consequence whatever. Such 
a course is futile and mischievous, and the more 
so if it comprises acts of superficial severity. 
Every child who is the centre of a household is 
soon infallibly aware of it, and no amount of as- 
surances to the contrary, no strictness of disci- 
pline, will change the conviction and the habit of 
mind which necessarily springs from the convic- 
tion. He will be merely puzzled, annoyed, and 
alienated by the unpleasant and pain-giving at- 
tempts to repudiate the truth of that which is 
hourly obvious to him. 

All which brings us to the great question of 
disciplinary strictness versus spoiling. It is a 
commonplace that within the last quarter of a 
century disciplinary strictness in the treatment 
of children has largely yielded to spoiling. The 
change is not quite a novelty, for in the memoirs 
of every period you will find parents saying that 
they were never spoilt as they spoil their chil- 
dren, and that discipline is going to the dogs, ete. 
In fact, all the usual parental lamentations! 
There can, however, be little doubt that the 
change has been very much accelerated within — 
our own time, though perhaps less in Great Brit- 
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ain than in the other chief countries of the world. 

I am in favour of spoiling in moderation, not 
only because the increase in spoiling is the result 
of a more scientific understanding of child psy- 
chology, but because I hold that a positive duty 
of parents is to make childhood happy. They 
have other duties, but no more important duty 
and no duty in which failure is more poignantly 
regrettable. Childhood is pre-eminently the age 
for happiness, and an unhappy or a tedious child- 
hood injuriously affects the whole of life. I 
would sooner see a happy child than a child who 
never, never told a lie. And the spectacle of a 
bored child is not rendered less tragic to me by 
his marvellous attainments in industry, punctu- 
ality, cleanliness, politeness, or quadratic equa- 
tions. 

I admit that spoiling does not invariably result 
in the happiness of the spoiled. A child may be 
unhappy as the direct consequence of his spoil- 
ing. But such spoiling has evidently been ex- 
cessive and continuous. Intermittent spoiling in 
a moderate degree does more good than harm. 
A child ought to have frequent holidays from 
disciplinary rules of all kinds; and I would give 
a child half a day a month for the free expres- 
sion of his individuality. The parents should 
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not always be on top. They should abdicate at 
intervals, and resume government when sufficient 
damage has been done and sufficient experience 
acquired. 

It is astounding but true that the most con- 
scientious parents are apt to forget that their 
children are quite as human as themselves. What 
is the objection to spoiling? What lasting harm 
does it do? The dictionary definition of “to 
spoil” is to injure the character by indulgence 
of—spoiling. The evils attendant upon spoiling 
pass away at adolescence. One hears that spoilt 
children have bad manners. They sometimes 
have. For a few brief years they are capable 
of being a dreadful nuisance to the friends of 
their parents. What then? The affliction sub- 
sides as the child grows up. 

Britons consider that both American and 
French. children are spoilt. But in the sequel 
are the manners of American and French adults 
inferior to those of British adults? I think not. 
The frightful consequences of the most extreme 
and persistent spoiling are quickly curable by the 
method of despatching the victim to some colony 
to keep his end up unaided. Spoiling is a super- 


ficial matter. Besides, I would not advocate © 


extreme spoiling. I specifically deprecate it. 
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What I suggest is a decent spoiling, with error, 
if error there is to be, in the direction of gener- 
osity. 

But there is spoiling and spoiling: spoiling for 
the sake of the child, and spoiling for the sake 
of the parents. The parents may spoil a child 
out of sheer laziness, or from lack of faith in the 

power of their own individualities against the 
power of the child’s individuality. And so they 
will purchase peace with dishonour, as a rich 
government will buy off a poverty-stricken op- 
posing general. 

“Give the kid the chocolates, for heaven’s 
sake!” cries the exasperated and exhausted 
father; the mother sighs and gives. The kid 
munches and smiles; turmoil suddenly ceases. 

“T have won,” says the child to himself, even 
though he cannot yet talk. And he has his first 
glimpse into the baseness of human nature and 
comprehends the meaning of corruption. 

This spoiling is shameful; it is shocking; it 
depraves the home; it suppresses trouble while 
preparing more trouble. 

Again, parents may spoil a child from their 
own vanity. The child, for example, likes to 
show off; they are aware that it is bad for a 
child to show off; but they are proud of the most 
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wonderful infant ever born and they let him show 
off; nay, they encourage him to show off. This 
is odious, and it has the added disadvantage of 
boring all the friends of the household and breed- 
ing duplicity in those friends who are obliged to 
feign a delight which assuredly they do not feel. 
Often only a high state of civilisation prevents 
such displaying children from being murdered 
when they recite or sing, by adults whom their 
infantile performances have rendered homicidal. 

But the worst kind of spoiling is that in which 
the parents indulge for the soothing of their con- 
sciences. Having thwarted the child for their 
own convenience, they are seized with remorse— 
not enough remorse to induce them to stop the 
thwarting, but enough to induce them to make 
some attempt “to make it up” to him. The evil 
is thus doubled. They will forbid the child to 
develop his individuality in directions which may 
be disagreeable or inconvenient to them person- 
ally. That is to say, they will morally imprison 
the child. Then they glance at the cage, and 
they exclaim: “This cage looks very dull. Let us 
gild the bars.” 

And they gild the bars, and coo to the pris- 
oner: | 

“See how the bars glitter. Aren’t we kind to 
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you? Do not say after this that we do not love 
you.” 

Is this a fanciful picture? Not at all. It is 
simply a description of the case, for example, in 
which mamma says: 

“No, my dear Mary. Your father and I can- 
not consent to your going in for art (or medi- 
cine, or a not-rich husband, or whatever it may 
be); but you shall have three new frocks and 
more pocket-money and we will do everything to 
make you happy. We sincerely want you to be 
happy.” 

By which is meant: 

“We want you to be happy,—in so far as your 
happiness does nothing to impair ours.” 

This is spoiling at its vilest. And it is still 
much practised, particularly in the most refined 
circles. 

“The child ought to be happy!’ 

There is no more futile phrase than this. Do 
you suppose that the child is unhappy from 
naughtiness, from contrariness, or because he pre- 
fers unhappiness to happiness? Happiness can- 
not be a question of “ought.” If a child is un- 
happy, for lorg, the sole explanation is that the 
parents have been either not clever enough, or not 
unselfish enough, to make the best of the child’s 
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life—and therefore of their own lives. The child 
has to be fitted for the world, and it is necessary 
to employ some plan for that purpose. But the 
plan must be adopted to the child and not the 
child to the plan—within reason, of course. A 
child who is preponderantly unhappy is being 
day by day unfitted for the world, let the 


parental plan be as wise as it may. 
e 


In regard to the bringing up of children, there 
are one or two points which, although they may 
seem to be of minor importance, are just as uni- 
versal in their application as anything before 
mentioned. 

The first is that parents are apt to look upon 
their children as mysteriously “different” from 
other children. Every child is unique just as 
every adult is unique, but children do not differ 
from one another in the manner in which parents 
suppose. In salient characteristics—those char- 
acteristics with which principally parents have 
to deal—all children are roughly alike; and the 
view to the contrary is a superstition engendered | 
by pride and anxiety in the parental mind. All 
schoolmasters are familiar with the parent who 


more or less openly wants to give special in- 
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structions and advice about his perfectly unique 
child. That kind of parent indeed is in a large 
majority among parents. Schoolmasters listen 
with what politeness they can muster to the re- 
marks of the parent whose tone says: “At last 
you have got your work cut out—here is my 
precious child that I am confiding to you.” And 
having listened, they callously go their own 
way. And schoolmasters are justified in so do- 
ing. The chances are a hundred to one that the 
schoolmaster knows much better than the parent 
how to get the best out of a given child. He 
knows better because his vision is quite unpreju- 
diced, and because he has had far more experi- 
ence. The parent may know something about a 
few children during a few years—it is a prodigy 
among modern parents who knows something 
about a dozen children!—but the schoolmaster 
has handled thousands of children during half or 
two-thirds of a lifetime. He thinks about chil- 
dren all day, and often the worried man has to 
dream about them all night; he sees all round 
them and through them; and in any conflict of 
opinion between himself and the parent, he is 
almost certain to be in the right. 

Again, many parents wrong-headedly imagine 
that they can cure their children of certain traits 
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which all other children have and which are in- 
convenient to parents. They can, and often do, 
effect a cure, but not usefully—harmfully. 
Noise and restlessness in the house, for example. 
What can be more annoying to a truly refined 
and sensitive parent than a little band of shrill 
monsters who won’t keep still? But truly refined 
and sensitive persons ought not to be parents. 
Parenthood is a job for the sturdy and insensi- 
tive. It is commonly rather a rough job. Chil- 
dren have to make a noise, and they have to move 
violently about. They have an excess of energy 
which must find a vent. The parent who is for- 
ever exhorting in a hushed voice: “Quietly! 
Quietly now!” ought to have made inquiries about 
the real nature of children before becoming a 
parent—and then decided to go into a monastery. 
The children of whom it is admiringly said by the 
parents of other children: “You never hear 
them,” are being martyrised, stunted and impris- 
oned. 

Then there is the dreadful, the everlasting, the 
insatiable, the appalling inconvenient curiosity 
and the devilish argumentative disposition of © 
children. Also highly troublesome to parents! 
A torment to parents which endures for fifteen 
to eighteen years at least! But children are 
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educated by two concurrent methods. They are 
educated by parents and teachers, and they are 
self-educated. The two methods are for the most 
part mutually antagonistic, but one is just as 
good and as necessary as the other. The curi- 
osity and the argumentativeness constitute the 
child’s self-education. There is nothing naughty 
or futile about them, nothing meet for reproach. 
The parent who snubs curiosity and argumenta- 
tiveness is unrighteously shirking his duty for his 
own relief. The parent who ends an argument 
by the mere exercise of authority is despicable 
—and despicable, too, in the sight of the child. 
For the youngest child is well aware that a man 
who stands on his dignity must be a man of short 
moral stature. The insight of children into the 
psychology of parents is uncanny,—in all prob- 
ability superior to the insight of parents into the 
psychology of children. 


@ 


I should like to warn parents that even with 
the most enlightened efforts and the most con- 
scientious application they will not accomplish 
a very great deal towards the perfecting of their 
imperfect children. They can implant good 
habits which will help in the future to protect 
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choose they can, in the majority of cases, implant 
the habit of industry,—a wonderful compensa- 
tion for all sorts of defects. They can incul- 
cate good manners. They can teach the child to 
think scientifically, showing him that every cause 
has a consequence and that every consequence 
has sprung from a cause. They can demonstrate 
to him practically that dishonesty in any form 
is not unltimately profitable. They can open his 
eyes to the endless wonder of the world. And 
they can foster whatever sense of humour he pos- 
sesses. They can do all these things a little, and 
perhaps one or two of them to a considerable de- 
gree. But they cannot change, they can scarcely 
modify, the fundamentals of his disposition. 
They cannot make him strong if he is weak, nor 
unselfish if he is selfish, nor artistic if he has small 
feeling for beauty, nor cheerful if he is melan- 
choly, nor steadfast if he is changeable and way- 
ward, nor social if he is a solitary, nor com- 
municative if he is reserved,—no more than they 
can make him lovely if he is plain. 

All appearances to the contrary notwithstand- . 
ing, a human infant once born is much more like 
marble than putty. The parents must make the 
best of him, and not repine because they cannot 
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transform him into somebody else. Many par- 
ents waste irrecoverable years in trying to turn 
children into other children instead of getting 
to work on that which exists before them. 
Every child has an instinct of direction in life. 
That instinct is always in the end right for that 
child. Two courses are open to the parents. 
They may endeavour to support the child in the 
indicated path. Or they may endeavour to 
change the path, either because their prejudices 
or their comfort disapprove of it or because they 
think they know better than nature. The second 


course is merely idiotic. 


IX 
NOT FOR THE YOUNG 


WILL not fix even approximately any year 
| in a man’s life as marking the inception of 
middle-age. To do so might annoy at the start 
a number of readers whose sympathies I would 
like to keep as long as possible. I will merely 
assert that middle-age does in fact begin some 
time. Nobody is going to deny that. Now 
middle-age implies various important changes in 
the human machine and in the work which it can 
perform. Therefore the onset of middle-age is 
a matter which deserves our serious attention if 
we wish to make the best of life; for it is not 
enough to make the best of one-half of life; we 
should make the best of both halves. 

“But,” you cry impatiently. “Why go to 
meet trouble? Why anticipate age? Let us 
keep young. At all costs let us keep young as’ 
long as we can.” 

Quite. I am in favour of keeping young; but 


I am not in favour of being ridiculous, as so 
184 
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many desperate adherents of the eternal-youth 
school certainly are. Nor am I sure that I 
understand the apparently widespread objection 
to age. Age has little to do with happiness. 
And if it does influence happiness one may safely 
say that the two happiest periods of human ex- 
istence are childhood and middle-age. Young 
people are not specially happy. They have too 
many worries immediately in front of them; they 
have too much to do and too much to learn; they 
feel too deeply; they are too harsh, intolerant 
and cruel in their judgments. Numbers of men 
do not enjoy regular happiness until they are 
past fifty; and if you asked them whether they 
would care to return to youthfulness they would 
reply with an emphatic No. They know where 
they are. Youth seldom does. And to know 
just where you are is one of the foundations of 
happiness. Every age has its disadvantages and 
its compensations, which balance each other. 
When people exclaim to their juniors: “Oh, I 
wish I was young again!” they are deceitful and 
dishonest. They simply mean that they would 
like to combine all the advantages of youth with 
all the advantages of age, which is absurd. 
Moreover, even if youth had such immense ad- 
vantages as some persons imagine, you cannot 
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retain it by dint of urging yourself to retain it. 
You can pretend to retain it, and this means 
doing with difficulty all sorts of things which the 
real young do with ease; it means straining the 
machine and shortening the career of the ma- 
chine; and it means being ridiculous in the sight 
of the wise. 

For example, after a certain age the muscles 
of the eye usually cease to be what they were. 
The owner of the muscles is made aware of this 
unpleasant fact. He protests: 

“No! I am not ageing. I maintain that I am 
as young as ever I was, and I will prove it by 
compelling my eye-muscles to function properly. 
Me wear glasses? I won’t!” 

Futile obstinacy. He knows, and everybody 
around him knows, that he is not as young as he 
was. He knows, and everybody knows, that he 
is merely ruining his vision. Then, having per- 
haps tumbled over an unseen wheelbarrow, he does 
visit the oculist. And at first he is ashamed of 
his glasses, as voyagers are ashamed of being sea- 
sick—as though imperfect eyesight and sea-sick- 
ness were crimes and avoidable! At last he gets 
used to the glasses, which by the way enable him 
to see what a fool he has been. 

As with eyesight, so with other functions, 
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physical and moral. No amount of will-power 
and pretence will obviate the inescapable effects 
of time. Time always wins, but it wins least 
against those who treat it respectfully and sin- 
cerely, and most against those who scorn it. 
Not that I am advocating an abject or too early 
surrender to time. Some individuals fall too 
easily. They allow their habits to become fixed; 
they become hypochondriacal and _ generally 
fussy; they seize upon the distant prospect of 
age as an excuse for partially abandoning the 
great struggle. And they are just as silly as 
those who will be young though they die of it. In 
this mighty affair of the merging of one age into 
another, as in all other earthly and heavenly af- 
fairs, common sense and moderation should preside 
over the proceedings. 


e 


It follows that a man who (as the French say) 
is “between two ages” owes to himself a serious 
duty: namely, to take stock of himself, to find 
out as well as he can what his resources and 
prospects are worth. This stock-taking must be 
twofold, physical and mental. (I use the word 
“mental” for want of a better, and I use it in 
the broadest sense.) Now, as I have earlier in 
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these essays tried to show, the basis of the total 
individual life is physical. The physical and the 
mental react on each other. But the physical 
- has more effect on the mental than the mental on 
the physical. Yet the mental powers last longest. 
There are many historical instances of men who 
have retained their mental powers and enthusiasm 
after sixty, seventy, and even eighty years of 
age. Indeed the brain is such a marvellous in- 
strument that it is capable of recovering from no 
matter what fatigue after a comparatively short 
period of repose. Whereas the physical powers 
definitely and incurably wane, and the force of 
the mental powers cannot under any circum- 
stances preserve them. The active life of an ath- 
lete is brief. A first-rate athlete of over forty is 
the rarest exception. It is true that the waning 
of the physical powers does not seriously impair 
the mental if health is maintained; but at any 
age bad health will affect, if not the mental 
powers, at any rate the will to use them. It will 
also of course affect the mood of the mind. 

Generally speaking, happiness is the conse- 
quence of health, not of righteous livmg and a. 
clear conscience. The philosopher has said: 

“Be good and you will be happy.” 

It would be more exact to say: 
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“Be healthy and you will be happy.” 

Bad health is far more destructive of content- 
ment than a bad conscience. Many persons at- 
tribute to sagacity and integrity and unselfish-. 
ness a state of happiness which may be due solely 
to a good digestion. On the other hand many 
persons examine their consciences for the ex- 
planation of unhappiness when they would be bet- 
ter employed in examining their vile bodies. And 
to cap all, many persons are in bad health who 
have not the slightest idea that they are in bad 
health. 

Hence the first act of the great stock-taking 
drama should deal with the physical side. No- 
body but the subject himself can decide when the 
stock-taking should be held. But in case of 
doubt sooner is better than later. Nor should the 
man of advancing age (by the calendar) neces- 
sarily postpone his stock-taking because he hon- 
estly feels no symptom of physical deterioration. 
Those who regularly play games know from other 
signs than weariness that fatigue is not actually 
felt until it has been in progress for some time. 
The expert at lawn-tennis who keeps on missing 
strokes says to himself: 

“My body isn’t yet aware of the fact, but my 
body is tired.” 
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A stock-taking can do no harm, and it may do © 
a deal of good. It may even do quite unexpected 
good. A man may be under the impression that 
he is ageing and discover at the stock-taking that 
the observed deterioration was due to a tempo- 
rary and slight cause which can be removed. 

A doctor is essential to the stock-taking, and 
a doctor who is capable of an exhaustive and 
complete examination. Not one’s regular doctor, 
however excellent he may be. One’s regular doc- 
tor will probably possess “local knowledge” which 
an outsider cannot pretend to; but a fresh view, 
unprejudiced by experience, is most desirable. 
Naturally both the regular attendant and the 
outsider may be consulted with advantage. 
(Nevertheless it is better not to consult them at 
a joint conference!) 

After the physical stock-taking the subject will 
have some knowledge of his whereabouts in this 
mundane predicament that we call life. He will 
know what to fear and what to rely on. He will 
know what his limitations are, what he can safely 
do, and what he can only do dangerously. He 
will know his real physical age, as distinguished. 
from the mere tale of his years. He may be re- 
assured, or he may be alarmed. But even if he is | 
-alarmed, it is less disagreeable to be alarmed and 
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to take unpleasant precautions than to fall sud- 
denly into a pit of whose existence he had no 
suspicion. Just as the wise man will visit his 
dentist at intervals without waiting for the tooth- 
ache, so the wise man in apparently good health 
will visit a doctor when he reaches the time of 
life at which he notices changes in his fellow-men. 
Vast numbers of us suffer from the delusion that 
whereas others age, we are eternally youthful. It 
never is so. 


e 


“More than half of my years have gone—per- 
haps two-thirds of them have gone. My brain is 
as good as ever it was, and will probably remain 
so for a very long time, but my energy is not 
and cannot be what it was, and it will gradually 
dwindle.” 

This represents the frame of mind in which the 
man who would make the best of life must ap- 
proach the second part—the moral part—of his 
stock-taking. It sounds rather solemn, and it 
emphatically is; but the man who cannot face 
solemnities in a serious spirit will not make the 
best of life. A cheerful optimism is not every- 
thing. It is necessary sometimes to stand up to 
facts and look them straight in the eye and find 
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out for certain whether they are pleasant or un- 
pleasant. 

You will want no doctor for this branch of 
stock-taking. You have to do it for yourself, 
though you may get a little help indirectly from 
friends who express their opinions without being 
asked and from reserved and judicious friends 
whose hints and apparently casual remarks have 
far more significance than the chatterings of 
those who always have inexhaustible quantities of 
advice to offer. But you cannot do it for your- 
self unless you are honest with yourself; and, ex- 
cept in the middle of the night, it is not easy 
to be honest with yourself. 

The following questions have to be asked and 
answered : 

“T am on a certain path. Where is it leading 
me?” We are apt to get so used to a path, so 
accustomed to looking only at the daily ground 
under our feet, that we lose sight of the direction 
of the path, which indeed for all we know may 
have ceased to have any direction at all. There 
are men who think they are moving straight on- 
wards, whereas in truth they are going round and 
round like a traveller straying in a dark forest. 

“J had ambitions. I still have them. Are they 
any nearer attainment than they were? Is there 
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a reasonable chance of my attaining them before 
the attainment is worthless to me?” There are 
men who in the intense preoccupation of the 
struggle lose the sense of practical possibilities, 
just as others lose the sense of direction. They 
grow blindly obstinate, and their own obstinacy 
is to them the dearest thing in the world. Im- 
agine an athlete who is determined to run the 
hundred-yards in ten seconds. He tries and tries. 
He will not leave off trying. He reaches forty 
years of age. The ambition is perfectly hope- 
less, but he is still trying. A fool, of course! 
Plucky, persevering, but obviously a fool in the 
matter of his ambition! Well, there are men who 
in the pursuit of graver ambitions are precisely 
as foolish as that ageing athlete. 

“TI am advancing, but have I advanced as far as 
I expected to advance? If not, is the failure to 
do so due to my having expected too much or is 
it due to wrong methods?” . 

“Am I rendering reasonably happy or unrea- 
sonably unhappy the fellow creatures who share 
my existence?” ‘There are men whom ambition 
transforms into monsters of selfishness, heartless 
indifference, and even cruelty; and they are con- 
vinced that ambition justifies everything. Nay, 
they regard themselves as the salt of the earth. 
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“Is my conscience clear? Nobody’s conscience 
is clear, but is it tolerably clear? If not, what 
is the first step towards clearing it?” 

“Am I happy? Nobody is or should be en- 
tirely happy, but am I fairly happy? If not, why 
not? Is it because my instincts are being con- 
tinually thwarted, or because I don’t make an 
endeavour to be happy, or because of any mortal 
thing whatsoever that I can influence?” 

“T am far off old age, but old age is approach- 
ing daily. The terrors of old age are solitude, 
neglect, boredom, lack of suitable activity, utter 
dependence on others, and the consciousness of 
wasted opportunities, of having achieved less than 
one might have achieved. What am I doing now 
to destroy those terrors, or even to minimise 
them? Am I sufficiently providing for the final 
years? Am I keeping my old friendships in re- 
pair and constructing new ones? Am I, in the in- 
tervals of satisfying my greatest interest, creating 
minor interests which will serve me later? Am I 
digging my groove so deep that I shall never be 
able to climb out of it? Am I slacking?” 

Plainly to ask these questions and to answer 
them honestly and truly involves an enormous 
feat of standing outside yourself and looking at 
yourself as though you were somebody else. But 
the feat must be accomplished if life is to be lived 
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fully. The right replies having been given, it 
should not be impossible to discover and apply 
such remedies as may be required. The man of 
middle-age has a tremendous advantage over the 
young in any crisis. He has experience. 


eS 


The case of women is different, and it is very 
much harder. 

Certain instincts are more profound and more 
imperious in women than in men. Women want 
to be admired. Men also want to be admired; 
at least they like being admired, but not to the 
same degree as women, nor for the same qualities. 
A woman wants to be admired for youth, beauty 
and charm; and she is, in fact, admired more for 
such qualities than for any others. If this state 
of affairs is wrong, the blame attaches quite as 
much to men as to women, to the admirers as to 
the admired. A man appreciates admiration 
chiefly of his energy, brains, and protective 
power. He stands as good a chance of being ad- 
mired at fifty as at twenty-five—perhaps a bet- 
ter chance. He contemplates with comparative 
equanimity the onset of the years. A woman re- 
gards time as her enemy, for it steadily robs her 
of two of the admired qualities, and at best it 
impairs the third. Beyond doubt, other things 
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being equal, a man will turn to a woman of twen- 
ty-five rather than to a woman of thirty-five, and 
to a woman of thirty-five rather than to a woman 
of forty-five—even though the one is by miracle 
as attractive as the other. You may protest that 
this is unjust. It may be, but it is so. | 

The average woman will spare no pains in the 
daily struggle to strengthen her forces against 
the relentless adversary. And the apparatus 
which has gradually come into being to assist her 
is immense, complicated, and very impressive. Go 
into no matter what important city, and you will 
find in the centre of that city that the most im- 
portant buildings are wholly or mainly devoted to 
the business of helping women to enhance their 
attractiveness, to appear younger than they actu- 
ally are, to appear more beautiful than they 
actually are, and to hide or disguise the more 
glaring mistakes of nature. The very term “the 
shops” has now been specialised to mean shops 
for women’s clothes and toilette. No other shops 
seriously count. 

Men’s tailors seldom have their establishments 
in main streets; they seldom attempt the slightest 
display. They perch themselves in side-streets, 
and generally they put nothing in the windows. 
Imagine the sensation if vast edifices dedicated 
to the adornment and rejuvenating of men were 
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suddenly to spring up in our cities, if the pave- 
ments in front of them were thronged with men 
eager to make the best of themselves physically, 
and if the advertisement columns of the daily 
papers were every day enlivened by huge an- 
nouncements of bargains in men’s attire illus- 
trated by pictures of men posing in attitudes 
calculated to attract! Imagine the effect of such 
phenomena, and you will realise better the im- 
mensity of the réle played by women’s adorn- 
ment in the life of an organised society,—a réle 
approved and encouraged by almost everybody, 
male and female. You will realise the terrific 
force of the woman’s desire to remain in appear- 
ance as young and as attractive as possible. 

Do not suppose that this condition of things is 
due wholly or mainly to the woman’s desire to 
marry, and to the fact that as women outnumber 
men a. keen competition exists among women for 
men. 

In the first place the relative scarcity of men 
is greatly exaggerated in the public mind. There 
are, roughly, nineteen men to every twenty women 
of marriageable age; the disproportion is not suf- 
ficient to account for the size and prosperity of 
“the shops.” I grant that women are more 
anxious to marry than men, but that is not really 
an argument against my position, because the de 
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sire to seem young and beautiful persists in- 
tensely in a woman after she has obtained all the 
man she desires. The strange and wonderful con- 
dition of things is due to an elemental and un- 
changeable ordinance of nature; and it requires 
no other justification. 

The ordinance is so influential that women will 
sometimes continue to obey it to the best of their 
ability when obedience to it becomes not merely 
futile but tragic. Look at that wrinkled lady 
whose face is covered thick with rouge and powder 
and heaven knows what; look at her absurdly 
youthful costume; watch her imitation of a youth- 
ful walk. The spectacle is terrible. What is she 
hoping for? I will tell you what she is hoping 
for. She is hoping that seen at a little distance 
she may be mistaken during two seconds—two 
seconds—for a woman half her age. And to win 
those two seconds of attention and admiration 
she will spend hours of ingenious and expert toil. 
Such is the astounding dominion of a basic in- 
stinct. 

The instance is of course extreme. But the 
majority of women go down into middle-age fight- 
ing to keep that which they know they cannot — 
keep. In this matter the supreme symbol of 
womanhood is the danseuse. She is admired, 
wooed, féted, spoilt, applauded, worshipped. But 
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within her heart is the cankerous knowledge that 
beyond a certain age she cannot dance in public 
and will not be allowed to dance, and that the 
time is surely coming when she will cease utterly 
to get applause, and none but a few faithful 
friends will look twice at her save in pity, and 
that she will be reduced to teaching others 
younger and more beautiful than herself to take 
the place which she once held. 

Nevertheless the fate of the average woman 
need not be pictured in colours too dark. We 
do not in fact see ladies over forty going about 
in weeds for their departed physical charms, or 
weeping softly in motor-buses because the sight 
of them will never again brighten the raiding eye 
of unknown men. Somehow or other they do ac- 
custom themselves to their changed situation in 
the regard of the curious world, and they do find 
compensations which in a greater or less degree 
reconcile them to the permanent loss of very 
precious satisfactions. This is notorious and 
within the knowledge of everybody. At the same 
time let us not dismiss a grave matter too lightly, 
nor ignore the fact that in certain instances a 
woman’s arrival into middle-age is a tremendous 
tragedy from which she never during the rest of 
her life fully recovers. Let us note also that men 
are generally far too indifferent to the scarcely- 
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spoken sufferings of women whose mirrors tell 
them awful truths—messages reinforced by the 
casual disdainful glances of passers-by in the 
street. 

How shall a woman contrive without secret dis- 
aster to cross the bridge between the period of 
physical attractiveness and the second and un- 
exciting period of her existence? 

We can reach the answer to the question by 
enquiring into the case of the woman to whom the 
years bring tragedy. Such a woman has lived 
for admiration; she has depended on admiration 
and depended on nothing else. She has, in prac- 
tice, assumed that the qualities which gave her 
power and joy would last for ever. She has done 
worse than, in the ordinary sense, live on her 
capital. She has lived on a sort of treacherous 
capital which, besides producing no interest what- 
ever, was steadily falling into utter valueless- 
ness. She has based her claim to the affection 
and attention of society exclusively upon the 
perishable part of herself. She has been content 
to receive without giving because society was 
ready to give without receiving. She has per- 
mitted herself to be spoilt. She has presumed 
upon the present. She has put all her eggs into 
one basket. She has refused to learn from the 
universal experience of other women. She has 
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shut her ears to the approaching footsteps of the 
future. She has persisted too long in the pre- 
tence that things are not what they are. She has 
believed in miracles. . . . There are no miracles. 
. . . The unequal fight is protracted but it has 
anend. Defeated, she looks round for a support. 
But every human being has to provide his own 
support in the supreme moral crises, and she has 
provided none. Her life is over, and her doom is 
to go on living, if only in the semblance of an old 
malicious cat. 

The case is fortunately exceptional, though by 
no means extremely rare. The average woman 
has some sense, and either out of the kindness of 
her nature or out of mere self-interest she starts 
in time to insure herself against total loss. She 
discounts the worst kind of admiration and seeks 
to cultivate the better kind. She is not content to 
be; she sets forth on a course of doing. If she 
pleases without effort, she realises that the ability 
to please without effort is transient, and she 
learns a new and lasting ability. She creates in- 
terests for herself which are independent of time. 
She provides against the advent of the lean years. 
She makes herself indispensable to some individual 
or group of individuals. She comprehends that 
time cannot wither the fruit of a kind smile, and 
that unselfishness and devotion exercise an en- 
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chantment that nothing can impair. She tries to 
please. It is an endeavour that, honestly made, 
cannot fail. For the desire to be pleased she sub- 
stitutes the desire to give pleasure. As fast as 
she loses ground on one side she gains ground on 
another side. She treats the future with respect, 
as one respects a formidable enemy. She defies 
time by the sole method by which time can be de- 
fied successfully,—by pitting against it those 
powers of mind and heart that are as immune from 
its touch as gold is immune from rust. She may 
not do these wonderful things consciously, or 
quite selfishly, or quite unselfishly, or perfectly, 
or according to a prearranged plan; but she 
somehow does them. 

The result is not always, is very seldom, en- 
tirely satisfactory to the feminine part of her, 
but it is as satisfactory as most results are in 
this interesting and inexplicable world. Without 
women of middle-age the said world would be 
much more lugubrious than it actually is. 

Many women need not take stock on the man’s 
scale or at his period. They marry, have chil- 
dren; their way of life is appointed for them, and 
they cannot alter it. What is more, they have 
little desire to alter it. Their existence is full; 
they are interested, even absorbed; and they have 
as much happiness as destiny has decided to — 
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vouchsafe to the average individual. But they 
can rarely avoid stock-taking in the end. For 
children grow up and depart, and although the 
children usually display a forbearing anxiety 
about their mothers they do not usually make 
any serious attempt to fill the gap which their 
departure has created. The mother must there- 
fore take stock in time of her relations with her 
children’s father, who too often until it is too 
late is treated as a mere inevitable but no-longer- 
necessary human adjunct. She must also take 
stock of her own provision for filling the gap. 
Of course grandchildren may partially fill it, 
but grandchildren are not so sure as_ they 
were. 

A woman of fifty or sixty may wake up one 
morning to discover that she has nothing, or not 
enough, to live for, because when the present ab- 
sorbed her she yielded too fully to its attraction 
and forgot the future. She is bored. Boredom 
is generally a fatal disease, and has killed more 
middle-aged people than phlebitis, bronchitis or 
arthritis. 

Other women, the women who seem likely to 
have to depend exclusively on their own resources 
for the zest of life, must take stock earlier than 
men—much earlier, for they mature and fade 
earlier, and their direction is taken earlier. A 
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single woman who leaves her stock-taking till 
forty may have left it too late. 

A professional woman must examine realis- 
tically what her prospects are, and she must sat- 
isfy herself that her profession will not ultimately 
disappoint her, filling her with regrets instead of 
with satisfactions. Few women stay in love with 
a profession. Most of them love a profession 
violently for a while, and then passion turns to 
hatred. 

The single woman with private means is men- 
aced with dreadful dangers. You can see her 
wandering all over the continent of Europe try- 
ing to evade those dangers and not succeeding, 
because they cannot be evaded by flight. They 
can only be defeated in a straight fight by dint 
of cultivating every feminine attribute that the 
situation has left available to her. ‘The European 
hotels are largely inhabited by secret tragedies 
due to early negligence in taking stock. 

The single woman who is absolutely dependent 
for food, clothes, and shelter on the life or the 
whim of another being is in the worst pass of all. 
She may indeed be so helpless that she has no 
stock to take. But such women ought not to 
exist and their mere existence is a reproach to 
those who had charge of their youth. 


x 


BEING INTERESTED IN THE 
COMMUNITY 


HE other morning in the street I overheard 
a young man saying violently to a com- 
panion: 

“It’s every one for himself in this world, and I 
tell you straight I shall—” 

As I couldn’t stand still and listen I didn’t 
catch what dreadful thing the young man in- 
tended to do, but he had said enough to show me 
that the truth was not in him and that he was 
set on making the worst of life while vainly hoping 
to make the best of it. 

The young man, representative of a whole 
school of social philosophy, lacked faith in hu- 
man nature and in the friendliness of mankind. 
He was enjoying all the rights and privileges of 
an organised community, and yet had not realised 
that if his own theory had been generally prac- 
tised, no organised society could ever have come 
into existence and we should still be savagely 


clubbing one another in the primeval landscape. 
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Of course he wanted all his rights and privileges 
to continue, and at the same time he wanted to be 
free himself to act just as though the community 
did not exist. His attitude towards society was 
all wrong, and his estimate of the average man 
was all wrong. Doubtless he was of an immensely 
selfish disposition. Doubtless also he had been 
through some unfortunate experience which had 
led to the discovery that human nature is not yet 
absolutely perfect, and which had distorted his 
vision. . 

Nothing is more fatal to the quest for earthly 
happiness than a general antipathy to, and con- 
tempt for, one’s fellow-creatures. And nothing 
can be more unjust, nor more conceited. Your 
average fellow-creature is a very decent person, 
inspired by a fair amount of kindliness and a 
quite active conscience and sense of duty. Your 
average fellow-creature is not always thinking of 
himself and fighting for his own hand. He thinks 
constantly of the community and constantly curbs 
his desires in the interests of the community— 
which interests, by the way, he has wisdom enough 
to see are ultimately his own interests. 

How do I know all this? What reasons have I 
for such an optimistic conclusion concerning the 
average man? 
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The answer to these questions is that the com- 
munity, with all its enormous admitted advan- 
tages, could not have come into being, and could 
not be maintained, if the average member of it 
were not a very decent person with a sense of duty 
and plenty of self-control and an instinct to play 
the game and a certain readiness for self-sacrifice. 
If the average member of society were the indi- 
vidualistic beast of prey that my young man 
made him out to be, the community, could it by 
some miracle ever have been created, would in- 
fallibly fly to pieces in about a fortnight. The 
measure of the average person is the community 
of which he forms part. If some justice and some 
security and some comfort prevail steadily in the 
community, then the average person in it is not an 
individual to be despised or detested or even 
sneezed at. He deserves to be liked and to be re- 
spected. And those who do not like or respect 
him are either ungrateful, or wicked, or ill, or 
self-centred coxcombs, or mere idiots. This is 
sure. 

No one can live even fairly comfortably, not to 
say happily, who is at loggerheads with the com- 
munity surrounding him. Such a state of an- 
tagonism, if it exists at all, is usually continuous, 
and it directly or indirectly affects every rela- 
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tion. It is like a permanent state of war. It is 
like the ceaseless slight poisoning of the body 
from some cause whose irritating activity never 
slackens. It is like the operation of a deep 
grudge. It amounts to an indictment of man- 
kind. It means that in your opinion all man- 
kind is wrong and you are right, and heaven has 
for some reason or other singled you out to be 
the sole repository of wisdom. It makes you 
self-righteous, and here in my view is the very 
worst of it. Self-righteousness is an affliction of 
the deadliest kind. (Fortunately it is not catch- 
ing, though acutely painful to the closer com- 
panions of the sufferer.) It is the greatest pro- 
ducer of social friction on earth. It is one of the 
greatest obstacles to real success in life. It is 
the foe of genuine felicity. It may appear to be 
agreeable to the sufferer; but it is not in fact 
agreeable, because, while naturally delighted with 
his own marvellous superiority, the poor fellow 
is worried to death by the stupidity and ignorance 
of the rest of the race and by the impossibility of 
lifting them up to his own level. At intervals 
also he is visited by the horrid suspicion that he 
is an ass in the eyes of the world, which he cer- 
tainly is. ; 

It is nearly as important—I would go further — 
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and say that it is quite as important—that a 
man should live at inward peace with human na- 
ture at large as with the human nature of his 
own family and household. He is not bound to 
agree completely with the standards and prac- 
tices of other people, but he is bound to admit in 
all friendliness and modesty that they are on the 
average just as well-intentioned as himself and 
not more sinful than himself. He is bound not to 
despise nor hate. He is bound to be charitable. 
He is bound to dispose himself, so far as he pos- 
sibly can, to love his fellow-creatures. He is 
bound at any rate not to repudiate them. He is 
bound to discipline himself with the frequent re- 
flection: “After all, who am J?” And he must re- 
member that to no matter what extent the stand- 
ards and practices of the community fall short of 
his own unique ideals, the community is human 
and he is human. 

He must say: 

“This is what hwman nature is; and I am part 
of it.” 

Some persons, too many persons, pass their 
lives in being astonished at the imperfections of 
human nature. They get up every morning, and 
every morning are pained and shocked afresh by 
the same old manifestations of the humanity in 
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us. They refuse to believe that human nature is 
what it obviously is, and they persist in blaming 
it and detesting it and scorning it for not being 
about a hundred per cent. better than it is. And 
they die in the same state of grieved amazement. 

Or, if they accept human nature, they accept 
it cynically, as a bad joke, as a personal trial for 
themselves, as something utterly inexplicable and 
deplorable. 

They seem to say: 

“Tt would be tragic if it wasn’t so funny.” 

They never get used to the earth, and never 
cease from making a high-brow fuss because earth 
is not heaven. They habitually, instead of think- 
ing the best of people, think the worst. If they 
hear a bad account of an individual with whom 
they are unacquainted they will, on making his 
acquaintance, view him in the light of that ac- 
count. They will have nothing to do with one 
of the wisest of old maxims: “Take people as you 
find them,”—not as others find them. They as- _ 
sume that humanity is guilty until it is proved 
innocent, instead of assuming it to be innocent 
until it is proved guilty. They prosecute and 
they also sit on the bench and deliver judgment. 

All this is very silly, narrow-minded, and in- 
tolerant of them; and further, it is extremely 
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prejudicial to themselves. It sours their lives and 
ruins their judgment. And it has no beneficial 
effect on human nature, which will blandly follow 
its own course, like a river that a dog barks at. 

I do not assert that the pure type which I have 
attempted to describe is numerously represented 
among us, though heaven knows there are more 
than enough of it. The significant point is that 
we all of us in a greater or less degree partake of 
that regrettable type. The ridiculous self-suffi- 
cient prig lurks in all of us, a dangerous microbe. 
And it behooves us to keep a careful eye on him 
and crush him vigorously at short intervals. 
_ Otherwise he is capable of undoing most of the 
improvements in ourselves achieved by our high 
aspirations and our desperate struggles towards 
the light. 

Further. Not to live in a real accord of es- 
teem, friendship, and understanding with your 
community is fundamentally wrong because it is 
fundamentally unnatural. Your case may, of 
course, be exceptional, but the chances are a 
thousand to one that you are yourself of the very 
blood of the community. Hundreds, thousands 
of the people you see in the street have the same 
blood as yours in their veins. Go far enough 
back and you will find common stock. Your tra- 
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ditions are the same. You were nourished in the 
same ideas. You have the same climate. You are 
accustomed to the same sights. You suffer under 
the same disabilities and enjoy the same advan- 
tages. You are all moving together in the same 
stage of the same evolution. Compared to these 
tremendous similarities, differences of tempera- 
ment, brain and education are slight—as you al- 
ways discover when a foreigner or a stranger of 
any kind arrives on the scene. 

And it is almost certain that you yourself have 
many of the faults which you complain of in the 
community. After all, the community is not to 
blame for not being perfect. It is fulfilling the 
decrees of destiny and pushing forward to the 
poor best of its ability. As for you, so for 
the community, life is rather hard and still more 
disappointing, the eternal purpose being singu- 
larly mysterious and difficult of comprehension. 
And anyway you are just as responsible as any- 
body else for the community. You cannot hon- 
estly wash your hands of it. 

Here I want to insist that this bond which I 
am indicating includes not merely your own cir- 
cle but the whole of the self-governing community. 
Many people who are conscientiously loyal to 
their own circle repudiate the community. To a | 
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certain extent we all do so. And to that extent 
we are all wrong. Indeed, I should put this too 
frequent neglect of the community as a whole 
among the worst of our social sins, among the 
sins which in the end do the most to impede the 
progress of mankind. And that it reacts un- 
favourably on one’s individual existence cannot 
be doubted. I should like to know what would be 
the result if we all repudiated, neglected and de- 
spised the community as some of us do. One re- 
sult would assuredly be that the community as a 
community would fall into a decline and cease to 
be. 

I willingly admit that you may have been un- 
fortunate. You may have been born too soon. 
It may well be that you would have felt more at 
home a thousand years hence, after the com- 
munity had had ten centuries in which to im- 
prove itself up to your level. And what then? 
What are you going to do about it? Bear a 
grudge against the eternal purpose? Don’t at- 
tempt it. Nothing could be more absurd. Ab- 
normally great and wise though you may be, the 
eternal purpose will beat you if you cross it. 
Accept it. Fall in with it. Go further and you 
will fare worse. Your natural community is the 
community for you, and the more you study it 
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and the better you understand it, the more com- 
fortable you will be. Also, if you are so much 
superior to. your environment, is not your duty 
all the more plain and urgent to do what you can 
to ameliorate your environment? This brings me 
to the second and complementary part of com- 
munity life. 


@ 


The fact is that one of the chief reasons, if 
not the chief reason, for your dissatisfaction with 
our poor common humanity as shown in the life 
of the community is that you and people like you 
take no part in it. You criticise it harshly 
enough, but you leave it alone. Which is either 
very illogical of you or very selfish. Why do 
you adopt this harmful attitude? I call the at- 
titude harmful because your abstention leaves the 
field of public activity open to a certain number 
of persons who see a chance of exploiting the 
corporate life for their own advantage. That 
this exploitation does occur is notorious, and it 
is equally notorious that the extent of the ex- 
ploitation increases with the abstention of decent, 
and enlightened members of the community. 

Well, you do not abstain from mere sloth, nor — 
often from a conviction that you are unsuited to 
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public tasks. You abstain partly because you 
have insufficient genuine faith in mankind and 
partly because you are frightened by the huge- 
ness of the business of reform and improve- 
ment. 

If, however, you lack faith, the reason is that 
you are uneducated, you are ignorant of history, 
which is one long demonstration of the power of 
communities to improve. I doubt if the com- 
munity in which you live is more imperfect than 
you yourself admit yourself to be in your mo- 
ments of impartial self-examination. Yet it is 
the rarest thing for you to lose faith in yourself; 
nor does the awful multiplicity of your failings 
prevent you from continually making good resolu- 
tions and continually trying to put them into 
practice. 

If every member of the community actively set 
himself to improve the community the community 
would improve. But even so it would not im- 
prove rapidly. The big movements are slow 
movements. [he movements which produce last- 
ing effects are slow movements. And also they 
are complicated movements made up of a million 
or so smaller movements. Results in improve- 
ment are got by people who have not only faith 
but patience, and who are content to do one thing, 
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and generally one little thing, at a time. It hap- 
pens to many of us to throw ourselves into a 
movement of reform or good deeds and then to 
abandon it because we have not brought about 
the millennium in six months or six years. 

“Mankind is incorrigible,” we say. “There is 
no doing anything with it. Here have I honestly 
and_energetically put my back into this move- 
ment, and I’ve been thwarted by idiots and scoun- 
drels at every turn and things are as bad as ever. 
I shall retire.” 

But mankind is not incorrigible. There is 
something to be done with it. We have not been 
quite thwarted at quite every turn. Things are 
not as bad as ever. And we have no right to re- 
tire. We have merely the right to be patient and 
persevering and not to behave like an impulsive 
infant. 

No corner of the field is too small to occupy. 
No effort is too humble to produce an effect 
worth producing. No effort is wasted. And 
there will never be any millennium, you know! The 
millennium is a chimera. A millennium involves 
perfection. A hundred centuries hence the citizens 
of those days-to-come, regarding us of the twen- _ 
tieth century somewhat as we regard the inhabi- 
tants of the stone age, will still be yearning to- 
wards the millennium and still be shocked by the 
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scandalous imperfections of their humanity and 
the inefficiency of their communities. There can 
be no finality except death. The dream of a mil- 
lennium is a device of nature’s, and a very effec- 
tive and agreeable device, for encouraging us to 
be persistent. 


6 


Some of us with unquiet consciences would like 
to do something for the community, but we are 
held back by a too narrow conception of what 
public work is. When we think of public work we 
think of electioneering, speechifying, canvassing, 
campaigning, conspiring, lobbying, and a general 
prominence in the local newspaper. And we say 
to ourselves, no doubt quite truly, that we could 
never stand that sort of thing even if we had the 
capacity to take a hand in it. 

But “that sort of thing,” though important 
enough and absolutely essential to the function- 
ing of any community which in any degree gov- 
erns itself, is not the only sort of thing. Every- 
body who helps in the education, or the pleasures, 
or the charities, or the religions, or the arts of a 
community engages in public work. Everybody 
who does anything from an unselfish motive and 
at personal inconvenience for the betterment of 


the community or a part of the community, in 
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any matter however small, engages in public 
work. And there is more than enough. public 
work to employ everybody who desires to help. 
Even apart from urgent work which no one has 
yet thought of beginning, there is more than 
enough public work actually begun to satisfy the 
appetites of the most energetic. A very little 
inquiry will show that organisations exist every- 
where for leaving the world better than they 
found it, and that nearly all of them are ham- 
pered by a lack of working adherents. The diffi- 
culty is not to find scope for activity; the diffi- 
culty is to choose among many scopes and to 
choose wisely. 

And a still greater difficulty is to go to work 
in the right spirit. We are apt to start too com- 
placently as though the mantles of all the 
prophets had descended upon us and we were the 
first persons that ever had dedicated ourselves to 
public work. We are apt also to start too un- 
compromisingly. We have our principles and we 
cannot recede from them. We will sacrifice every- 
thing, our leisure, our health, our peace of mind; 
but not our principles. Principles are sacred, 
etc. This would be a grand theory if our own 
principles were the only principles in the world. 
But everybody has principles, and, when you ex- | 
amine them, the principles of no’ two persons are 
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exactly alike. Hence, if everybody was as rigid 
as ourselves, public work would have to be done 
by a vast number of separate organisations, and 
each organisation would consist of just one in- 
dividual and no more. Hence also there is a 
chance that our own principles may not be the 
final word of all wisdom. Be it known to all in- 
experienced enthusiasts for bettering the world 
that compromise is of the very essence of such 
work,—yes, compromise even on principles, which 
-no more than anything else are exempt from 
criticism and continual modification. 

Another pit into which the tyro is liable to fall 
is what I will term the “simplicity delusion”— 
usually accompanied by the “sole-remedy delu- 
sion.” 

“My dear fellow, it’s so simple. I can show it 
you on half a sheet of paper. If you will only 
give it a moment’s thought. The thing to be done 
is X (X being the beloved nostrum). Neglect 
X and you will come to naught. Do X and 
everything will be all right.” 

To which earnest nonsense the reply is that no 
public problem is simple—far from it, and that 
there is no simple cure for any public ill, and that 
those devoted public workers who put their faith 
in a simple remedy for a simple ill are in serious 


danger of becoming public nuisances. 
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There are three reasons why it is essential to 
right living that we should enter into some form 
of work on behalf of the community. The first 
is that such work is an antidote to that besetting 
selfishness of outlook, attitude, and activity which 
is common to nearly all of us, and which is per- 
haps the chief cause of all our discontent and un- 
happiness: a superlative corrective for that 
maxim, at once fatal and absurd, that “it’s every 
one for himself in this world.” 

Any person made miserable by his own disap- 
pointments and woes can prove the truth of what 
I say by going straight off and doing something 
for somebody else without any expectation of ad- 
vantage to himself. He will immediately feel bet- 
ter; his glance will be brighter; his courage will 
be increased; and his view of the entire world will 
be altered. This is a certainty. It is a certainty 
which may conceivably annoy thousands of people 
who, like myself, have no use for priggishness, 
self-righteousness, and the sensation which boys 
and girls contemptuously describe as “pi.” It 
may set their teeth on edge like the sound of 
scratching on a slate. But a certainty it is. And 
you will never get away from it. Forget yourself; 
think of others; and you will benefit yourself. So 
that if you find any comfortable’ anti-“pi” satis- 
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faction in so doing, you can assert that all un- 
selfishness is really selfishness at bottom. It may 
be. The question has been discussed for thou- 
sands of years and it is not yet settled and never 
will be settled. 

You may object that a man who, for example, 
is working for his family, practises all the un- 
selfishness that ought to be demanded from a 
human being. I do not agree. The family is a 
unit of which the breadwinner is the core, and in 
working for the family he is working for himself 
and for something which he primarily originated 
for the satisfying of his own instincts. There is 
an egotism of the family which may be as hard 
and fierce as a purely personal egotism. Self- 
sacrifice on behalf of one’s family may be altru- 
ism, but it is an altruism within an enlarged 
egotism. And it is not enough. The community 
is a bigger thing than the family, as the late war 
proved, and the need of the family is not an ex- 
cuse for neglecting the community. 

The second reason is that the work for the com- 
munity, in addition to constituting a valuable 
moral exercise and @iscipline, is directly and un- 
mistakably advantageous to ourselves. Not 
merely does it tend to improve the community, 
with agreeable consequences to the members of the 
community, but it tends to improve the commu- 
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‘nity in the particular manner in which we per- 
sonally desire it to be improved. And in addition 
it necessarily enlarges our knowledge of mankind. 
Everybody who indulges in public work must meet 
people, and all kinds of people, whom otherwise 
he never would meet. His acquaintance is multi- 
plied, and he may even make new and precious 
friends; his perspective is corrected; he sees 
things in new lights; his powers of diplomacy are 
brought into play; and above all he learns the 
deep practical truth that it takes all sorts to 
make a world. In a sentence, public activity, 
however humble, educates the worker as nothing 
else can; it completes his education, in so far as 
education can be completed; it is the “finishing 
school” of life. 

The third reason is an amplification of the sec- 
ond,—the second perceived in a broader aspect. 
Work for the community is the best of all safe- 
guards against the temptation to avoid life. 
Clearly if you avoid life you cannot make the best 
of life. Life is admittedly difficult; it it wasn’t it 
would only be a sort of death. There is no sense 
in actually creating difficulties; but equally there. 
is no sense in running away from difficulties which 
exist. To do so would be as wise as to cut your 
legs off because walking gives you corns. You 
would have no more corns, but also you would 
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have no more walking, and you would be vastly 
less alive than if you had fairly faced the corn 
difficulty instead of stumbling away from it on 
your mutilated stumps. 

People encumber this earth who, having ex- 
perienced the difficulties and complexities of 
existence, are determined to have as few of them 
as possible. Marry? Certainly not. Marriage 
is packed with trouble. Therefore they remain 
single. Own property? Certainly not. The 
property-owner is the martyr of society. His 
troubles range from the plumber to the tax-col- 
lector. Therefore they will own nothing. Rent 
a house? Certainly not. Consider the servant 
difficulty alone! Therefore they will not rent a 
house. Collect intimate friends? Certainly not. 
It involves you in the most tiresome complica- _ 
tions. You have to make allowances for the 
friends’ individualities, to accept hospitality and 
to give hospitality in return. Therefore they 
confine themselves to acquaintances. They live 
in hotels or furnished service-flats; they obtain 
books from a lending-library; they join a golf- 
club; they hire a car by the half-day. And thus 
they avoid every difficulty and complication. 
Their sole trouble is that they are the most melan- 
choly and bored individuals on the face of the 
landscape because from cowardice or sloth they 
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are avoiding life. They have simplified life. 
True! But they have knocked it senseless too. 
To live wisely is to live fully, to live with all 
your faculties, to live all the time, to feel deeply 
and variously, and always—up to a given age— 
to find the day a trifle too short for the day’s 
doings. It is better to have too many interests 
than too few. It is better to be worried to death 
than to die in the sleep of boredom. Not that I 
am advocating any form of decease, and I should 
seriously object to being worried to death. 
Worry in excess is a crime on the part of the per- 
son who permits himself to be worried. Worry 
is a form of friction. The task of the expert in 
life is to run his machine with the maximum of 
activity and the minimum of friction. If he stops 
or slows the machine because he cannot other- 
wise deal with the friction, then life has beaten 
him. The general human tendency is to stop 
friction by partially stopping the machine—es- 
pecially after what is loosely called “success” has 
been attained. Real success in life is the full, 
smooth-running exploitation of the whole machine 


with daily satisfaction to the mechanic: And 


nothing else is real success in life. 


THE END 


